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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Tar Foreign news has most political weight ; though perhaps home 
events most loudly strike the ear. 

The political aspect of Northern Europe has greatly changed : 
the conference at Warsaw has ended, and some striking results 
have already issued. Last week, we saw that Prussia had stepped 
between the fighting Danes and Germans, and bidden them settle 
their historical controversy by the negotiations which usually 
conclude, instead of precede, the actual business of mutual de- 
struction on the battle-field. In Hesse-Cassel, following up 
her declarations on the side of constitutional patriotism, she 
had stood across the body of that small state, had flashed her 
sword in the face of Austria, and had repeated from the mouths 
of her military heralds the written words of her diplomatic | 
agents, “We will not suffer the military measures of Frank- 
fort to be executed in Hesse-Cassel.” Austria seemingly hesi- 
tated before so brave a champion; and Prussian schemes of 
et appearec - . hastening towards “empe 

conference at Warsaw serve ut to aggravate the sub- 
serviency of Austria, without exaggerating the power of Russia : in- | 
deed, the patronizing attitude of Russia was qualified as “ insolent,” 
and the voluntary attendance of Prussia was viewed as the result 
of a loyal regard for the “peace of Europe.” The face of the 
political “ situation ” is now reversed. Salienapel by the bared 
“ sword of Germany,” Austria sent her armies across the fron- 
tiers of Hesse-Cassel into the Southern capital of the Electorate ; 
and, by beginning to reéstablish the authority of the Elector, she 
is executing the Frankfort maudate which Prussia pledged herself 
to ae To the Stadtholderate at Kiel she Leaabined her 
“inhibitorium,” as chief of the Confederation, against further hos- 
tilities with Denmark ; and by holding out the threat of similar 
acts to those which she has performed in Cassel, she practically 
revivifies and supports that Frankfort Diet which Prussia continues 
to ignore and combat with verbal negations. And Prussia, thus 
flouted, meekly acquiesces. The “ coward’s blow” marks her very 
forehead, and ‘yet ee sword rises not to vindicate the heroic tra- 
ditions of the house of Hohenzollern. It is not because Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg will eke with a few score thousands the hundred 
thousands of Austria’s exercised armies that Prussia avoids to tight ; 
tor could the representations from England or France hold down 
the Prussian army, did the Prussian nation, from which it springs, 
homogeneously and warmly sympathize with the scattered nation- 
alities still struggling against the league of absolute sovereigns. 
¢ weakness of Prussia is explained by the apathy of her people, 
Who have lost all hope of German regeneration from the chameleon 

y of Prussian statesmen ; and the power of Austria is but re- 
teted from the centre of that political system in which she 
now revolves only as a satellite. It is the Magician of the 
North who by a single wave of his wand has benumbed 
i arm of “the military state” of Europe. It is Russia 
van will hold Austrian lands safe from Prussia in the East, 

Ue Austria shall extend Russian influence over distant 
+ carla in the West ; it is Russia who puts aside Erfurt 
Franks ions by rendering Austria the efficient representative of 

ort formalities ; and it is the “advice” of Nicholas that 

Yzes the arm of Prussia, when “ representations” from 
by hy France would pass unheeded, and “demonstrations” 
p ba. -. would but rouse the national energies. In the chapter 
le Seok — at the “ free conferences” which we shall behold 
revisens $0 oe will be the sole arbiter and dictator of the 
Coufederat; vouchsafed in the effete constitution of the German 
represe — Already she has ordained the “ exclusion of all 

ntation of the German people,” and the including of the 
[Latest Eprrion.] 





Moderatism. 
and the restored relations of the two countries; and a “ definite 
settlement” of our debt is promised for the hundredth time. 


Pope, and the pluck of our Premier. 
issued Ais bull, in the shape of a letter addressed to the Bishop 
of Durham, and meant to be forwarded to the people of Eng- 
land. 
writer and his point of composition ; 
sentences puzzles the careful reader into a surmise of more 
than 
closely upon the style of a political manifesto, that one is inclined 
to regard the whole as a bidding for support, not unsimilar to that 
of the celebrated letter against the Corn-laws, with which he con- 
solidated a scattered Opposition, and drove the Peel Ministry to 
overturn itself. 
that he had “thought it right, and even desirable, that the ecclesi- 
astical system of the Roman Catholics should be the means of giving 
instruction to the numerous Irish immigrants in London and else- 
where, who without such help would have been left in heathen ig- 
norance.” 
sanctioned towards carrying out that opinion 
been done, however, without any such innovation as that which we 
have now seen.” Is this a crafty prolusion? an anticipatory excuse 
for something done at Rome by Lord Minto, which, while verbally 
denied by the letter of last week to the Exeter citizen, must now 
be confessed 
manifesto till the country is pretty generally astir in reference 
to the Papal invasion. The 

the Senteall 

foreseen at Rome, and was intended, in a farseeing hope thereby 
to arouse the Catholic laity of this country from a religious apathy 
which weighs on them mor 
nent. 
the far stronger effect that must jirst be produced on the Pro- 


Sclavonic element, which predominates in the portions of Austria 
not German. In the last point, she almost formally secures the 
granting of her old claim to representation in the Diet. 

The last report from Berlin, that of the death of Count Bran- 
denburg, will probably little affect the development of the policy 
to which he acceded at Warsaw. The Count was head of his party 
more by aristocratic and princely relationship, and feeling, than by 
intellectual mastery. A vigorous writer in the Daily News sug- 
gests that Prussia looks, after all, for a territorial gain in compen- 


| sation for political disgrace: the journalist forecasts a “ division 


of Germany” as the upshot of the “ free conferences.” Recollect- 
ing Poland, we cannot say that the thing is impossible. Prussia 


| might doubtless consent to yield Baden to Bavaria or Austria, and 


Holstein to Denmark, if the military strength of the two Hesses 
were made to annex instead of separate her provinces on the Rhine. 

But at the least, the “free conferences” will lead to a new ar- 
rangement of the “balance of power” in Europe. Two years 
since, if this had come to pass, John Bull sant have recalled 
how at the last European settlement Ais voice was powerful and 
respectable, and he would have claimed and exercised his fair share 
of present influence: now, though his power is still unquestioned, 
his pretensions would provoke a diplomatic sneer. He may have 
the consolation of seeing his claim set forth in most spirited de- 
spatches, but that must suffice; he may “have his say,” but with 
that he must be content: if in the end he find that others have 


got all the glory and gain, he at least has seen the “peace of Eu- 
rope ” kept, and for once he has not had to pay the cost. 


No less excluded than ourselves from the important councils of 
Europe is the Government of the French people, and it is one of 


the notable facts of the day that a great European war has seemed 
imminent and the French people been neither in the turmoil nor 

anxious to enter it. 
and the fruits of prosperity have been so long denied them, that, 
in the pleasure of their first acquisition, they are deaf to the shout 
of preparation for war. They equally disregard the personal squab- 
bles and intrigues of those who profess to rule them. The clamour 
about General Changarnier and the President—now silenced—has 
raged almost solely in the journals of the Parliamentary parties : the 
citizens paid little regard to it, and the populace scarcely heard of it. 


They are prospering by peaceable industry ; 


The newly-elected Spanish Cortes assembles in a temper of docile 
Queen Isabella alludes courteously to Great Britain 


America is in continuous ferment about the Fugitive Slave Act, 


and parties in the States are further crystallizing round this new 
centre of organization. 


At the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Harry Smith has received the 


Queen’s patent for embodying a local elective Parliament, which 
with him, and under control of Colonial Office consent, shall make 
laws for the government of that settlement. 


The prevailing Home topics are the presumption of the 
Lord John Russell has 


This document has all the characteristic spirit of the 
but one of its opening 
concluding phrases touch so 


meets the ey and the 


second sentence of his letter, he admits 


In the 


But he adds, as if inexeuse of something which he has 
-“This might have 


viecemeal 2? The Premicr has not come out with his 


7imes ingeniously surmises that 
which has seemingly risen without expectation, was 


than on the Catholies of the Conti- 
But the supposition scareely rated at the proper degree 











THE 


testants : such a free agitation of opinion must have looked 
more riskful of heretical perversions than of a Catholic revival. 
The eloquence of the pulpit is quickened, if the capital and the 
country; and it has gaimed immense force from micfé thought 
ful argument and more éarnest pefsttasion: influential leaders of 
the Dissenting ministry back the Established Church with all 
the vigour of unestablished Protestantism. It is a notable sign of 





1 
] 
it 


the increased candour and elevated moral sentiment now 
pervading society, that awakened controversy is, with few 
exceptions, conducted in a spirit of mutual forbearance and 


November was this year 
revived institution, yet 


libe rality and that though the Fiftl [ 

ce le brated with all the circumstan ofa J 
nowhere have the populace been stimulated by their indignation 
the persecution which 


or fears to retaliate on Roman Catholics 


they generally believe is now threatened by the Roman Catholi 
Church. 
Che Cant. 
Tue Queen and the Royal Family have et é x 
their return to Windsor Castle: tl] Queen t I hea nted 


and driving out daily 


ittendants 


morning walk 
friends o1 daily I} 
frequent visits to her daughter I} Dh ( tf Car rid 
Princess Mary, with their guest th I 
lenburg-Strelitz, visited the Queen and 


almost 


took luncheon at the Castle l l Sey 
joined Prince Albert in his shooting-excursior 
Prinee Albert yesterday came to tow! na inspected ) 


building for the 
The Duk 


and took luncheon 


Show of Indu try in Hyde Park 


ind Duchess de Nemow visited r M t 


It is stated that there will be four theatrical performan t Wir 














Castle before Christmas; the first on the 25th instant 
Che Petropolis. 

The Bishop of London delivered his quadrennial chars the a7 
of his diocese on Saturday morning ; and the natural exp t that 
would refer to the recent ‘* Papal aggression ’’ in this country, drew toget 
a large attendance of the laity, in addition to the full assemblag 
san clergy In its full proportions the charge « ipies eight 
lumns of the daily broad sheets, small type. Two-thirds of it are devoted t 
a review of the Gorham case, and to an expression of Bisl p Blo 
views on the decision and its proper effect on the conduct of the ¢ 
the remainder of the charge currently advert f t 
Bishop of Rome's recent assertion of spiritual 
and the proper attitude of the English ele n reference t 
sions; the instrument Popish propa list ‘ 
and advice to the clergy in reference to controversial theol nd tl 
rationalistic and latitudinarian tendencies of the da Ss 
Mercy; national education ; and the Great Exhibition of 1851 

The Bishop treats the Gorham case first in order, as “the most imp 
of the questions on which it would be his duty to toucl W 
manded by the Queen to attend the Judicial Committee. h 
that Mr. Gorham had not exceeded that latitude which 1 
tolerated ever since the Reformatior it aft eading his work, h 
it contained assertions wholly irreconcileable with the plain teaching of t 
Chureh of England, and of the Church Universal in all ages The J 
Committee state Mr. Gorham’s belief to be, in effect—that the 
of baptism regeneratior not y I t f 
s to take place iv it; but that the gr nay be granted bef 
ifter it; that, in the case of infant pt t} n grant I 
has been prevenient ; and that thus the child is made. as ] st 
be made, a worthy object. But Mr. Gorham rtions are inadequate 
expressed by the Judicial Comn ll i ’ in tl 
* advances positi f whicl f ! nfe1 
that there ar ses il hich fant i 
baptism, but that they are in . » regenerated that 
the rite is performed the r ‘ ly reget ted t prevenient 
grace thus he utterly evacuates | bapt f it wcramental 
racter f an eff sign, a t 
confirming the prevenient ul I t recol th tl 
plain nd unmistakeable deduct ‘ nt ( ! f Ey t 
from the Word of God, the or ! e sou trut Bishop B 
proceeds t show this by quotations tf he Lit y. from tl W 
‘ re ’ lut " 7 ey ] +} { ul ‘ } , y + thre it tt 
deny that the Article ntain tl , ( fl 
ind to assert the guiding principle that if t Article inywl lef nt 
or anywhere inconsistent with the Liturey, the lat s the canonical 
most recent expression of the Church's faith. The result of his auth 
is, that Mr. Gorham follows Carty ht holding that grace muld mak 
man a Christian before he came to receis iptism in the Churcl 
that he goes “‘ much greater lengt n in dep ting tl 
character of baptisn n iN f » ¢ 7 pt the 
nents of Hooker.’ rhe Bishoy idiates Mr. G ! tenet t 
ing an opposed passage from Bishop Beveridge, a rr y statu I 
real doctrine of our Church on the effeet baptism Pr ding to 1 
mark on the msequences that may x] l f from tl 
cision of the Judicial Committee, 1 t that tl error of M 
Gorham has not been sancti y it it s overlooked tl \ 
passed it by without notice” ; nt hed t s 
mental doctrine of the Churcl But ppose it re otherw that tl 
Judicial Committee had gon he length of nection s \ er! 
this—he thinks that the “character of our Church as a teacl G 
wing truth and a dispenser of hiss iment t have be i 
For “it is not the Church’s act; it d not t i single sentet W 
f her creeds or formularies: it does not exempt anv o1 f h mit 
from the necessity of subscribing to her Articles in the r ‘plain, liter - 
grammatical sense,’ nor give them liberty to chang mit a single word 
those offices in which her orthodox doctrines are embodied, and ¢ t 
atid applied te practice : mal | long as we retain unaltered ou B I 
Common Prayé r, Y¥o not think that we have much to feat from the diversity 
of opinjons whickeinay from time to time arise in the Church Until 
the decrees and cagipns in which that has been embodied are alters inti 
her solemn assertigh of the truth in her Liturgy is silenced by her own act, 





and by virtue of her own synodical movement—the Church cannot 
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- 
(Saturday, 
to have given up any of her eyetent of trine! ¢ — 
haye ceased from asserting it.”’ ‘ ~ SPUD, nor ¢ 
However, the Bishop docs “not consider we stand i; 
frésh #ynodical déclaration of the subjeet af baptisn 1} 
guag@ is alread? sufficiently plain : 


e1 if wy attempt wer 
defitition, it would open the door for an ttempt to tamper wit 
+ We : 
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Common Prayér ; and then #® would *; 
Scriptural Liturgy is replaced for the second t . | 
Public Worship of God.” 

Nevertheless, he is not unfavour to the rer 
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throughout the whole route indicated, there was no attempt at disturbance 
of any kind. 

At the East of London, a colossal effigy figured on horseback. The 
* younger members”’ of the Stock Exchange took occasion to = a jest 
upon the Romanist leaders ; and an effigy was brought into the house indi- 
cative of the popular feeling on the matter. About eight o'clock in the 
evening, a figure representing Cardinal Wiseman, most excellently ‘‘ made 
up,”’ on horseback, preceded by two persons dressed so as to represent Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, emerged from an establishment in Watling Street. 
Having paraded the whole of Cordwainers Ward, amidst the cheers of the 
inhabitants, the procession returned to head-quarters. This was said to be 
the best representation of the Cardinal during the day. On Bethnal Green, 
at night, there was a great bonfire, made of faggots and tar-barrels, in which 
effigies of Cardinal Wiseman and divers Roman Catholic bishops were burnt. 
One piece of pyrotechny represented the words ‘‘ A Wise Man’’; there were 
two fire-balloons, anda band of music to wind up with “God save the Queen.” 
On Tower Hill there was a more than ordinary display: large fireworks exhi- 
biting ‘“‘ The Queen, God bless her, and no Popery,” with similar devices ; 
a ‘* Wise Man” attired as a cardinal, seated on a donkey, also adorned with 
a red hat, and attended by bishops, perambulated the place. 

A remarkable demonstration of the popular feeling aroused by the Papal 
aggressions was spontaneously made by the numerous congregation 
assembled in St. Saviour’s Church on Tuesday 

** When the congregation arose to leave the church at the ciose of the ser- 
vice, the organ began to play the air of the national anthem ; upon which 
the whole congregation suddenly commenced the words, and sang two verses 
with greatenthusiasm. Mr. Curling, one of the Chaplains, then succeeded in 
procuring a pause ; and remarked, that as some expressions in the remaining 
verses were not quite befitting the sanctity of the edifice, they had better 
substitute the doxology. The organ began to play the ‘Old Hundredth’ ; 
and the people sang ‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow,’ with a fer- 
vour and universality that evinced their cordi:l concurrence in the sugges- 
tion of their pastor.” 











Some proceedings in an action of Samuel Sibury versus the Reverend Tho- | 


mas Hodsoll Wilkins, before the Court of Common Pleas, instructively illus- 
trate the ability with which the nests of bill-sharpers and pretended money- 
lenders in London conduct their operations. Some of the chief spoilers in 
this instance were attornies—whom one is astonished to sce allowed to re- 
main on the list of the profession ; and the spoiled were most of them clergy- 
men, generally young men fresh from college, with the full endowment of 
pecuniary embarrassments, inexperience, and recklessness, of their class. 

In August 1849, the defendant, Thomas Hodsoll Wilkins, of Ringstead 


House, near Thrapston, in the county of Northampton, officiating minister of | 


Slipton, received the following letter, in the insinuating tone and style of 
Joseph Ady’s communications. 

‘ Sir—In soliciting your attention to the following, the author, be it understood, 
is in perfect ignorance of the position or means of any party; but having been fa- 
voured with the negotiation of loans of money for clergymen, officers upon full pay, 
&c., for some ten years past, the writer has resorted to this public means, through 
the Directories, of making known his desire and capability of obtaining sums of 
money for short terms, from 1507. to 10,000/., upon the personal security alone of 
gentlemen who may be in want of pecuniary accommodation, and who have the means 
of returning the same at the time agreed upon. Strict contidence may be placed, and 
discretion will be used in the conduct of the loans; and no securities will be required 
until the money is ready and all preliminaries settled and agreed upon The rate of 
interest will vary from five to ten per cent, according to the circumstances of parties 
and the risk to be run. Inviolable secrecy may be relied upon in all negotiations 
Gentlemen of standing and credit with their bankers can be accommodated with bills 
at short dates, payable in London, upon paying a commission of five per cent. Money 
also advanced upon railway scrip, plate, diamonds, and all portable property, or upon 
the deposit of title-deeds and other tangible and legal security. Apply in the first 
instance, P. P., by letter only, with full particulars, to Alpha, 57 Burton Street, Ta- 
vistock Square, London, The author conceals his name for obvious reasons, to | 
vent frivolous applications; but on receipt of ne communication, wi ply 
with real name and address and all necessary information. In conclusion, Alpha can 
only sincerely apologize for giving trouble should his circular fall (which it must ne- 
wily do) inte other hands than those for whom it is intended—namely, parties 
requiring the above accommodation.” 

Mr. Wilkins required 150/.; and, acting on the suggestions of the letter, 
he —_— communications which resulted in his introduction by letter to 
one bearing the name of ‘James Gardiner,’ as a gentleman who like him- 
self was desirous of a loan, and like himself was ready to give personal se- 
curity for such loan. It was arranged that Gardiner should draw a bill at 
three months on Mr. Wilkins for 150/.; that Mr. Wilkins should accept it ; 
that Samuel Sibury should discount it; and that the proceeds should be di- 





ny genu 


ces 


vided between Gardiner and Mr. Wilkins. The bill was sent to Mr. Wil- 
kins; he accepted it, sent it to Gardiner, and awaited a remittance: but no 
monev coming, he wrote twice to Gardiner expre ssing uneasiness. He was 


now fairly in the toils; so a reply was sent which dexterously commenced 
the intimidating process— 


**London, 40 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Oct. 5, 1849. 
**Sir—I received your two letters. I did not answer the first, because I had no- 
thing to say. I donot know what makes you so uneasy. You must understand 


this, if you are going off your engagements I am not mine. You agreed to my pro- 
position of our jointly borrowing 150/. to be divided between us. I am endeavouring 
to obtain this loan; and shall certainly not relinquish the project until I fail, unless 
very handsomely paid for it. um, Sir, your obedient servant, 
** J. GARDINER,” 
Several other letters having been exchanged, we arrive at the following 
one, which marks a new phase of the plot— 
** London, 40 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, 14th December 1849 


** Dear Sir—I got your letter this morning. I am in a desperate state. I hardly 
know what to say to you At all events, the facts are best; so here they are. 
was promised the discount of the bill by a fellow, and to renew from time to time 


until we were able to pay it. Wanting money very badly, and he having humbugged 
me for several days, I asked him to let me have half the sum, or thereabouts. Suffice, 
I drew 70/.; and as by agreement you are aware I was to have half, applied it —the 
said 70/.—to pay a bill with; but not without an assurance strictly upon honour I 
should have the rest to send you the next day. The next day arrived, and, after 





quibbling a great deal, he said he would rather have his money back, as, notwith- 
standing your respectability, you had no present means. This I told the scoundrel 
long beforehand, and that I had no means either at present. Had he been able to 


fore the bill came due, he would have done so owever, the point is 
are we to get out of it? The dark side of the que 
It would be no use recriminating,* or perhaps you would say 
but I confidently relied uponr 
is paid when the bill is due, o 
11 


press us be 
this, how 
and that immediately. 
I ought to have se nt you part of the 70J.; 
balance the next day. Unless the money i 
advise, if possible upon earth, long before it is due, writs no doubt wil be issued 
directly it is. The fellow claims 5/. for the money had—namely, 75/. Now, I have 
anticipated all this evil, and have endeavoured to provide for it; but, unfortunately 
Iam very far short of the mark, as all I can raise is 25/. towards the payment. You 
must get the other somehow ; and I will give you my bill at four months for the 50 
and I will pledge myself to pay it honourably. Let me hear from you directly 

un, dear Sir, yours, Xe. GARDINE 

I offered the 25/.; but it was refused, with an intimation of nothing short 
of the whole money: and more than this, he may pay it away, and we shall be sued 
for the whole.” 

It was at this critical stage that the money profit was to be made or lost 
in a few days the precise amount was made more familiar, and the necessity 
for a remittance was made most urgent— 

** London, 40 Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Tuesday 
I write you with the greatest reluctance. Instead of my getting 100/ 


tion must be looked at 


iving the 





“Ps, 


** Dear Sir 


(as I fully expected, and should have been enabled in such case to have assisted ) ) 


SPECTATOR, 


| 


| to do so; but that amounts to nothing. 





[Saturday 
sain taal ee ’ 
you,) it has merged into the pitiful sum of 10/. The ps , 
ney has left no money for renewal of a bill, leaving me ot Ky owing Me the mo, 
three months. I am_ perfectly beside myself. I cannot do’ : at gone abroad for 
creditor ; nothing less than the whole money, 50/., will satisfy him. Youn With oup 
not go into any argument whatever on the matter. A ‘sine qua dh n fact, he wog! 
on the 29th, or writs against all parties. Independent of this if _ whe Money dow, 
may pay the bill aw and we shall be sued for the whole, | ‘eng — Settle 

a S'Ven notice Rot 


Let me hear from yOu immediately 
iately, what 







you can do in this very direful dilemma. 

* I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 1.6 
Whether the 50/. was sent or not, does not clearly appear ¥ a 
the following letter was despatched by Gardiner— ~ > In Febr: ary 

» 9th Febru . 
or you would have heard foereny 1850 


** London, 40 Devonshire Street, Portland Place 
** My dear Sir—I have been very ill, 
put this business off until now by paying a small sum However the f me. I hay 
at last ; in which case I will tell you the name of an attorney for ven te 
one against us I do not exactly know, but we shall find him out beet. | The 


arranged that no blackguardism will be employed against us but ree I have 
4 hing te 





done as gentlemanly cut-throats of the olden time—the Claudk du Val > be 
will think I am merry ; but we must put the best face upon this matter w ‘yi You 
we want is time. ‘Tempora mutantur’ with me, or this paltry sum “ in. All 
been no object. At all events, the grand inconvenience I have got rth have 
the exposure ; of that we have nothing to fear. Send me back the +-ps that is 

ww 85 It is p 


use now. 
**I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, J. Ganpixen.” 

In a few days—‘‘at the twelfth hour”—the assiduous Gardiner » — 
nicated to his companion in distress the name of “ William Smith, 
16, Wilmington Square, London,” as the solicitor to act for Mr Wi hey 
and Mr. Wilkins implicitly instructed that gentleman to act. Qn the Léet 
February, a writ was issued for the plaintiff Sibury, by an attorney somet 
Thomas Pittman; and Mr. Smith, with faithful punctuality, pre = 
usual appearance for his reverend client, and informed him of the os ay = 
Wilkins now instructed Smith in all the history of his case, and aan ar 
informed him that the bill had been got from him without consid rat; cp 
circumstance that might ground a good defence against the original ~~ : 
and also against the holder, if he knew the fact. The farce was worked mt 
by Mr. Smith’s formal communication of this ground of defence to Pittman: 
by Pittman’s reply that his client was a fair holder for a money dis 
without notice of the original fraud; and by Smith's ultimat conan 2 
that his client had no defence, and his consent to a judgment for the p om 
tiff. A judge’s order was therefore got by the two attornies Pittman and 
Smith, under which Mr. Wilkins was bound to pay the costs of the act “4 
and an instalment of 10/. “down,” and the remainder of the 75/, by instal 
ment of 10/. each. In accordance with this arrangement, he actually paid 
four monthly instalments. Thus, instead of being lent 150/., Mr Wilking 
had been tricked out of his bill for that amount, then made to promise 75 
to redeem the bill, and ultimately made to pay the costs of the imaginary 
action and 40/. towards liquidation of the imaginary debt! 

The application made to the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday last, was 
for a rule calling on Samuel Sibury to show cause why the 8 order 
above mentioned, and all other proceedings in the action, should not be set 
aside, and all money paid therein refunded, on the ground of fraud. A num- 





an; 


nt 





istal. 











ber of affidavits, which in the smallest print fill a whole page of the Times, 
were read in court, to trace out the st ps of this fraud, and the frauds in di- 


} 


vers other cases intermixed with it. They showed that frauds of a preci 
similar character had been practised against the following persons—“the 
Reverend Robert Booth, of Rodmell Rectory, near Lewes, in the ounty of 












Sussex; the Reverend Edward Paske, of Creeting St. Peter's, in the county 
of Suffolk ; the Reverend Charles Maberly, of Croslebury Parsonage, in the 
county of Hants ; George Blake Hildebrand, Esq., residing at or near Penrith, 
in the county of Cumberland; Richard Augustus Long Phillips, Esq if 





\cre, 
rs, Te 


} 
ndle- 


Christ’s College, Cambridge ; the Reverend I. Hague Bloom, of (: 
near Swaffham, in the county of Norfolk; the Reverend M. N. Pet 
siding in the county of Cornwall ; the Reverend Richard Parsons, of Px 
ton, near Manchester, in the county of Lancaster; and the Reverend Hear 
William Marker, of Combe, near Honiton, in the county of Devon.” Mr. 
Booth had given acceptances for about 250/., Mr. Paske for 500/., Mr. Ma- 
berly for 150/., Mr. Bloom for 200/.; Mr. Peters five acceptances for 1000/ 
each, Mr. Parsons one for 30/., and Mr. Marker four acceptances for 000/ 
each. It was an odd feature of these cases, that one of the above reverend 
gentleman was made to act as a bill-broker, and in that character, when 
some money had been got for him, induced to discount the acceptance of one 





of his reverend brethren. 


The Court instantly granted a rule Nisi in the original case, and in a simi- 
lar case of Samuel Sibury versus the Reverend Richard Parsons, 





In the Court of Common Pleas, on Monday, a rule was granted in the e 


| of Bainbrigge versus Bainbrigge, tried at the last Staffordshire Assizes, « ll 





ing on the plaintiff to show cause why a new trial should not be had, 
ground that the verdict given to him was against evidence. We reported 
the trial fully when it occurred, giving prominence to those features which 
at the time made the reasons on both sides of very balancing weight: the 
fittest time to reproduce them will be when the Court reviews the case and 
pronounces its judgment. 





At M irylebone Police Office, on Monday, Mitchell, Dyson, Mahon, und 
Robinson, the men accused of the burglary at Mr. H ford’s, were brought 


up for reéxamination. Mitchell, the man who was so badly wounded, ap- 
peared to be very ill, .and still had his arm in a sling. Sev ral Poli one 
gave evidence respecting two women ; which went to prove that these w “ 
men and Mitchell, Dyson, and Mahon, were all connected together, and 
thus to show that these three men at least were leagued in the ro bery 
Mr. Joseph, a surgeon, stated that he had found three marks of shot . the 
right hand of Dyson; the wound that had been on the left hand mig ave 
been caused by getting over a spiked fence. Mr. ¢ collins, the surgeon = 
was sent for when Mitchell was taken into custody, said that on examiming 
his back he found eleven or twelve wounds that appeared to have deem 
caused by shot. Mr. Wontner urged on behalf of Robinson, that ther 
no case against him, as the evidence did not show that he was near Mr 
Holford’s on the night of the robbery. Witnesses were called 5 r 
alibi. Robinson's brother and his wife swore that he was at their house ® 
Hoxton during the whole of the night of the 13th. Other persons spoke © 
seeing him on the Sunday night; but their testimony was not ime a _ 
with a belief of his guilt. Policemen were reéxamined to strengthen ©” 
suspicion against the prisoner, by reiterating proofs that, he had b 
company with the other men on the night of the 13th at the G onge H 
Borough. Mr. Broughton admitted that the evidence ag unst Ro i 
comparatively slight; but of the witnesses who were ¢ illed to ae ee 
ilibi, those who deposed anything to the point were near relatives ‘ 
solved to remand all the men for a week; but if good bail were tendere: 
Robinson, he would consider the matter. 
At Bow Street Police Office, on Wednesday, the 
robbery of jewellery in the Strand proceeded. — 
was given by Policemen; who showed that several of th 
connected together before the robbery. All were remane 
ecognizances of Kelly, the porter, being enlarged for that time 
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girrell underwent another examination, at the Mansionhouse, on Tues- 
Mr. _ of knowingly purchasing stolen goods. Mr. Henry Golden, 
a, sistone identified three silver pepper-castors found at Sirrell’s : they were 
d Maidstone, More evidence 





is y zlars » 25th September 
his house by burglars, on the 26t p re 
soe From out the silver spoon stolen from the Rainbow Tavern in the be- 
we Mr. Brockleby swore that a gold watch found in the 


st. 

ans 5 him at Epsom races, on the 22d of May: the watch was 
deck io the guard in a very unaccountable manner, but there seemed little 
ie bat it was stolen, and not lost by Mr. Brockleby. A friend also iden- 
dit his article. Mr. Luigi Balerna, of Halifax, a jeweller, had his pre- 

Shendered on the night of the 13th July; a great number of articles 
ee Een among them an old pair of gold spectacles: he swore that a 
gs nd at Sirrell’s were these; he had worn them himself; there wer 
we aritien about them. Miss Emily Coates recognized a mourning-ring as 
te * belonged to her sister : it was missed about a year ago. In the course 
~~ nination, Inspector Lund stated the amount of the seizure at 
yr. Sirrell’s. “J have the list of the property which is removed from th 

ssoner’s premises. There are, I should say, a thousand spocns, some hun- 
eds of watch movements, — thirty watches, and between sixty and 

venty rings. ‘There were, should say, twelve or fourteen mourning-rings 
We have had, I dare say, a hundred or two inquiries about the goods. The 

a of the property we took may be between 30002. and 4000/. I have 
heard that Mr. Sirrell has carried on business these thirty or forty years.’ 
The accused was again remanded, on bail. 

The case terminated on Thursday. Mr. Bodkin appeared as Government 
Mr. Lewis, for Mr. Sirrell, urged that there were not the slight- 
est grounds for attributing a guilty knowledge to his client; who had been 
for many years carrying on an extensive trade as a refiner and dealer in 
plate, and who had never once shown by his conduct, either as regarded thi 
articles in question or any othe goods, the most re mot disposition to con- 
celment or prevarication. Mr. Bodkin said, he left the ease entirely in th 
hands of the Alderman. Alderman Gibbs, bearing in mind that Mr Sirrell 
bad voluntarily surrendered himself, that out of a stock of the value of 3000/. 
or 4000/. so few charges had arisen, and that these cases might have ocew - 
red in the usual mode of transacting business, while there was no proof of 


of a cross-exall 


rosecutor. 


guilty knowledge, considered it his duty to discharge the prisoner. There 
yas a burst of applause at this decision. 


At Southwark Police Office, on Monday, Henry Chalk was charged with 
entering a house in Tennison Street, York Road, by means of a picklock- 
key. A Policeman saw him trying doors in Stamford Street, and followed 
him to Tennison Street; there he opened a door, and entered. The con- 
stable hastened to give notice to another officer, that the man might not es- 
cape by the rear of the house. When he returned to Tennison Strect, Chalk 
was in the road, having left the house when he found that his entry had 
aroused the inmates. Picklock and latch keys were found upon him.—Com- 
mitted. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Adam Young, a man under age, 
was charged with obtaining 10s. from Mrs. Richardson by improper means 
Mr. Young has opened an office in Lower Thames Street as a general agent 
for conducting business connected with the Exhibition of 1851. Mrs. Ri- 
chardson wanted counter-space to exhibit stays; she went to Mr. Young, 
and paid him 10s. for a > e of four feet four inches in the gallery; she 
swore positively that Mr. Young undertook to give her the space himself in 
consideration of the payment, not to apply to others on her behalf. Mr 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, one of the Executive Commissioners, proved that 
the accused had no power to grant space in the exhibition-building. The 
defence was, that Mr. Young took the 10s. as payment for his trouble in 
making application for the desired space through a local committee. David 


Lloyd, a clerk, and Mr. Young’s father, both swore that Adam Young dis- + 


tinetly told Mrs. Richardson that this was all he pretended to perform, and 
that he himself had no power to grant the space. Alderman Gibbs said— 
“T have considered the case with great attention, and I believe the witness 
Mrs. Richardson is the witness of truth. I shall take bail to the amount of 
40/. that defendant appears at the Sessions to answer any charge that may 
be brought against him ; and I shall send the depositions to the Court.” 

At Bow Street Police Office, on Saturday, Henry Williams was finally ex- 
amined on a charge of stealing lace, and another man and two women fot 
feloniously receiving the same. Williams is a well-known thief Mr 
Fisher, a lace-merchant in Wood Street, sent a boy with a packet of lace to 
Waterloo House, in Pall Mall East, in the evening ; the boy found that the 
place was closed for the night ; he was hastening back to his master with th 
parcel, when Williams accosted him, and offered him a shilling to take a 
message a short distance; eventually, the boy was induced to leave the parcel 
with Williams at a public-house: when he returned the thief had dis- 
appeared. The lace was worth 137/. Portions of it were traced to the 
other prisoners ; some had been pawned. The accused were all committed for 
trial. Two other charges were then brought against Williams ; 
he had stolen a parcel from an errand-boy, and in the other instance a coat, 
by a trick similar to that ¢ mployed in the lace-robbery. He was committed 
am both these charges. ‘ . 


In one case 


It is stated that Mr. Harris, the Post-offics Inspector who disappeared so 
strangely last week, is alive and well in Scotland: but no explanation of th 
affair is given. 

A young man named Hennes y, apparently a plasterer, attempted suicid 
at Waterlog Bridge on Tuesday morning. He was found lying on the ston 
steps leadihg to the water, with both his legs and his skull fractured. The 
jut of a trowel which he had in his pocket had entered his hip. When he 
came sensible, he refused to give any explanation. It would seem that h 
threw himself from the parapet ne ar the toll-house, expecting to fall into 
the water. His recove ry was thought hopeless. 

A violent explosion of gas occurred at Day and Martin’s manufactory, in 
Holborn, early on Monday morning. Gasmen had removed a meter so that 
the gas was allowed to es: ipe, and on workmen entering with lights th 
accumulated gas took fire. A good deal of dumage was done, and two per- 
tons were hurt, but not seriously 





Che Yrovinees. 

Mr Beilby Richard Lawley, son of Lord Wenlock, has been introduced 
to the borough cf Pontefract as a candidate for the seat vacant by the pro- 
motion of Mr. Samuel Martin to the bench. He was introduced by M1 
William Moorhouse of Knottingly, Mr. George Green, and Mr. Leeman 
of York, He made a speech, with allusions to the noble cause which had 
been frequently fought by his family in that and other countics both be- 
ore and since the Reform Bill ; and promis d his utmost support to the same 
Progressive cause. He commenced his canvass with “every prospect of 
am, ’ and was announced as the man who had “ come there to win.’ 
anne confidently stated that Lord Dunraven will shortly resign his seat 
bad J amorganshire, in consequence of the close attention to matters con- 

ted with his Lordship’s Irish estates, rendered necessary by the demise 
of the late Earl.— Monmouthshire Merlin. 7 ‘ 


SPECTATOR. 
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The spirit of the Provinces rises as promptly as that of the Metropolis 
against the aggressions of the Italian potentate. The eloquence of the pul- 
has been kindled in the country as in the town. The Bishop of Bath and 

Vells, in an address to his clergy, observes with indignation, that the Pope 
affected “to transfer the episcopal charge of the county of Somerset from 
my hands to those of a pretended Bishop of Plymouth.” He terms the 
contest now provoked a “struggle for life and death,” which calls the 
physician to apply “‘ unusual remedies”: his clergy must rouse the whole 
Protestant population of the diocese, and hurry them to the foot of the 
Throne with urgent appeals for laws to neutralize these attacks on our 
Church and State. 

A characteristic letter from Lord John Manners, to a friend in Liver- 
pool, has obtained permissive insertion in the local journals. Lord John 
hopes the strong feeling which had been described to him as aroused in 
Liverpool will be manifested in all parts of the empire; and this, “ fore- 








secing and deprecating the angry and violent language in which it is to 
be feared that feeling will here and there find expression.” As Lord 
John Russell traces all the mischief to treacherous ministers of the 
Church, Lord John Manners traces it to treacherous Ministers of State, 
“whose Anti-Church policy invited’’ “such an insult to the Church 
and Queen of England.’ Ile recommends a retracing of legislation— 
in the Charitable Bequests Act of 1844, which Lord Grey felt 
bound to follow up by acknowledging the prior dignity of a Roman 
Catholic Protestant Bishops in Australia ; and a le- 


Archbishop over 


up of lacunw in the Emancipation Act, which enable Ro- 





gislative 





man Catholics at home legally to oust us by anticipation from dioceses 
which we may yet hope to see granted to the wants and prayers of the 
Church 

Generally, however, the agitation for stirring the Queen or Parliament 
in the matter seems confined to the clergy: the laity, especially the 
lower classes, have confined themselves to a revival of Fifth- 
of-November celebrations with all those paraphernalia which in 
later times have almost fallen out of recollection The doings 
at Exeter are a splendid sampk There was a mock procession 


irdinal Archbishop of Westminster and his 
gang.” Thirty bare | friars preceeded a train of some two hundred 
other Popish orders and dignitaries, who bore gigantic eftigies of the Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman, and of the Inquisitor-General surrounded by 
masked familiars, bearing gridirons, shackles, and other instruments of 
torture. The processionists marched to the Cathedral-yard, and placed 
the effigics on an enormous pil of wood. The whole was consume d 
amidst a display of fireworks and coloured lights, that astonished and gra- 
tified ten thousand spectators 


and “ induction of the ¢ 
he 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has resolved to do for itself 
what the ion refused to do for it, and at its own cost 
send a commissioner to India to inquire into the obstacles which prevent 
an increased growth of cotton in that country. Mr. Alexander Mackay, 
author of The Weste W /, is the ge ntleman selected for the duty ; and 
all his antecedents giv rance that it will be thoroughly well per- 
formed 


? 


Government last 


The Reverend R. A. Johnstone, Rector of a parish adjoining Brentwood, 


was charged with ravishing his servant-girl, of fifteen ; and the preliminary 
depositions of the girl ar r mother made the affair look very disgraceful. 
On the day appointed for the second examination, both the women were ab- 
sent; and it was stated that the family, a very poor one, had been hurried 
up to London, and could not be traced by the Police Mr. Johnstone was 


held to bail to appear again 
The accused attended befor 
} ly 


the Brentwood Magistrates on Thursday. Mr. 
Clarkson was his] ladviser. The Police had not yet succeeded in bringing 
forward the girl and her mother, though on Thursday the officers entered a 
house in the suburbs of London only a few hours after the fugitives had left 
it Mr. Clarkson tried to make the Magistrates believe that as there were no 
gainst his client they ought at once to discharge him: but the 


i 





witnesses 






Bench refused, and again remanded Mr, Johnstone. [The accused has been a 
very popular man in the locality, and an effective preacher. He married, 
but has no children. He h the rectory of West Horndon with Ingrave.] 

Mr. Gardner, bailiff to Lord Northwick, who has been in the service for 
fourtcen years, has disap] leaving a deficiency in his accounts, it is 
said, of upwards of 2000 : 


John Warren, a young man, son of a stuff-weaver, is in custody at Leeds 
charged with stealin I t tters When arrested, he had 742 upon his 
person, in notes 1 gol t his house numbers of articles recently pur- 


formerly in the employ of Messrs. Holt, wool- 


found Ile w ’ 
for letters 


chased were 


staplers, of Leeds. It appx that he made a practice of applyin 
at the post-office, say ‘ s sent by mercantile firms; and as he gave 
the right addre nd the number of the post-office box belonging to a firm, 
he succeeded in getting possession of letters. Mr. Atkinson, Bradford, 
sent a bill, payable on d, for 744/. lds. to Messrs. Holt; Warren re- 
ceived the letter on apy " t the post-oftice, went to the Bradf bank, 
ywesented the bill, as “* Wi m Llolt,”’ forged the endorsement ** Holt, 
fh ‘thers,”’ and was paid the money. Other cases are expected against him. 
Samuel Marder, the Gravesend tradesman accused of setting fire to his 
h ise, has been ¢ mmitted for trial 
Roberts and Dowe, the men accused of breaking into the bank premises at 
Epsom, were exami the Magistrates on Monday Mr. and Mrs. Hol- 


land identified Robert s one of the men they saw in the ba Roberts 


said in defence, that he and his companion had found all the things in a 
parcel at Epsom; and he made his lying statement with such ess that 
it caused an ¢ xplosi 1 f laughter. Dowe said nothing They wer com- 


mitted for trial. Th t of the Police, ¢ specially of Dymoc k, met with 


} 
general praise 


Samuel Harwood was finally examined at Guildford on Wednesday. More 
evidence implicating him to some degree was taken. Harwood, when asked 
if he had anvthing to urge, said—“ I know nothing”’; if he were committed, 
he would be * committed innocent.” He was committed to take his trial 
with the other accused 

It is said that Mrs. Hollest is left, with her two sons, totally unprovided 
lor 

{ burglary with violence has been perpetrated at Manchester Miss Re- 
becca Codling keeps a shop in the pc pulous locality of Moss Lane, Hulme ; 


a girl, who usually sleeps in the same 


she has one domestic in her service 
the outer 


room with her. On Thursday sennight, she had gone to bed, fastening 
doors of the house and the windows but not her bedroom-door 

o'clock she was awakened ; and, perceiving a faint light in the room, supp sed 
the girl had left the room for some purpose. She called her by name, and 
put one hand involuntarily to one side of the bed; where it rested on some- 
| thing which the moment afterwards she discovered to be the back of a man. 
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She then saw that there were two men in the room, their faces partly cover selves on a bench, laid aside their guns, and engaged in play wit} , y 
with black crape; and, greatly terrified, she screamed for help. The men | children. Shortly afterwards, one of the rifles was thrown dow “ ‘ 
told her if she made any further noise they would murder her. 5! portion of Lady Carden’s dress catching in it, for a branch waved h.4° I 
screamed; and one of the men struck her across the forehead with a heavy | }\-eege struck it.) and. having exploded, the cont nts enter a : 1 Ty te : 
iron bar, about fourteen or fifteen inches long, which for a time deprived hen nee tel stent Teoeecilitniin Mail “ veral medical met sa mith } 
of consciousness. When she came to her senses again, the men were still pase. de but ioe a eae aac a ee : 
the room, and one—a very tall, powerful man—told the other to strike her yi y aaa . lt . eve Deppabin cit a te, Mcrae was rtiy be 
again, unless she gave them her money pon tl < from under t _ sOresoire. 1061 ag mpt to aes ue poignant nt 
bedclothes a pocket containing from 20s. to 30s. in sil nd the wiicl Ac} te act has thrown her a 
They then left the house The thieves had opened xes, uwers aE — 1 
cupboards, and carried off plate and oth s. The Police set to work SCOTLAND. 
to discover the burglars, and s eded ty two in taking t I I ] Ws Leena with reeset “fen moe D 
—Gregory, Holland, and Brooks; t ft hom at d sell t Fant Aa to that thin be atin : : o< s 
late, at Bolton. ‘* With Brooks, it seems nal abi named Jar a a ” egg “= i , ‘ 
Jarruthers; whose mother has long up las a char M my pros) . . , nd : 
Codling, and from whom there is 1 li t tis Dighty imp t W 4 l 1 } | 1 
know this lady’s habits and the def t of t h \ lutics I i its ea” . 
broken into the house by scaling the wall of - h Sir William ¢ n Craig I x | h 
] I i -Wwil | it Ady 
1 I . I t \ | 
und tl 1 NI ( | the { | ¢ t 
n ( gor N t i \ ] 
old him t s tl pay R \ 
The three men, and Jane Carrut { - ! I ' 
Codling’s house, where h mother ul Ww i fils y OM I 
by the Magistrate on Tuesday, a ull w r 
An attack has been n J J a, t I v re tl tt I | 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones ning \ n St. 1 g 
Th men assailed Jones on the \ \ . all 4 
kniv I says they ten I bel I , 
struggles. He i i n - A 
Is ¢ ut n tie S ! 
Ogle Wallis, t Mr. ¢ F I : ve 
tavern-keeper at Datl M M : 
reéxaminatior Mr. Cop I . 
five Fidence i t I u 
and proces led on lor a is il \\ t z 
ee nee : Forrign aud Colouial. 
compromist 
i ( ’ The Confer W l : 
Dorscts e, Where } 7 t { (i . V\ l " 
partic spot that he : 5 hy 
out toppic ove I had | . l 
from t rocks possible t 
was a hundred feet. When hi ! ‘ Bra \ the B ( 
him seated o1 rock, : 
been dislocated—that v \ to t 
ven miners were preparing t ! I u 1 ‘ 
Lisburne’s | nines me \ l ! tl ! ] l’ ] 
1 hypo { t } \ 
| t n was Ss ( I sew 
‘ I h lg el S } I} 1 S101 
S, ( \ Gen Conf 
i! ( ¢ ( I] | 1 
th i \ , M russian ¢ 
i ail i Ss ~ r VI : ( 
| ithu S I 
i? ’ ; 
i 6 . , p ! , + l , { fy nf » 
\ I | er debat In t " nderst t 
ns V ld | \ \u ian ( un 
i Li { J y 
I n l \ ( my ‘ t 
Ss accel I 8 lready been s he Whi t new neg 
t l - ! the Warsaw ( t } t 
} t I ¥ s pron { tl {y i ] ne I il bi pA te 
t of ti ier Aust t King ] 
- K V" ‘ ill 
IRELAND. f 200,000 1 Dict t 
The meeting of the Tenant League t st ; f He I t Au . pat : 
count f Westmeath is said t rom li tl ] Governnicnt ve prot hi sn mas 
recent meetings in presenting a Yr pre a ran ( iF I of 
tural clement.’ The High Sheri tl nty, Si I vel A { l I t , Br 
granted the use of the County Court-] but it was far : t . t I fort Di 
large space of ground in front of the house w occupied, ar | ; Danis! itorl 
have been “ crowded with respectably-dressed px I Sir | N to exe t 
gent, M.P., and Mr. W, H. Magan, M.P., w t i t gota it arriv 
was taken by Mr, Cornelius M‘D M M. Radov the Mi 
, re \ ( I] f P 
A case in the Insolvent Debtor's ¢ Clon hows the the Prir of Pruss itl Kir ré to have 1 
development of opinion which the indoctrin f the Tenant Le th the earnest wu 1 I 
sometimes cause in the mind of the h I A would-be M. Radowitz proy ( me} modi g the ¢ 
victim of sclfi landlordism excused his in ney | pite t thes l ! resou W 
ence to the pressure of his heavy ren . tot I larsatone s I r) 88 
Court—‘** How came you to owe so mt t v] r ’ ! tt pro] eC! t { etot } 
Insolvent—‘* On account of the heavy rent | I g I was payin ( net; Vv I Manteut \ ready i} 
heavy rent indeed.” Mr. Lane (attorney for tl el Why, 1 Count Brand re’s! 1 m W w. At the same mon 
yon paid nothing . how in the world ean uplain heavy Minister ’ n Berlin, t Cabine ccl 
you did not pay a farthing these nine years ( rt ‘“W \ whed in 1 1 . F ite t t S , 
the land?” Insolvent—‘ Yes, my Lord, if I am paid , 1 ( l : ! Pr in | I 
Mr. Lane—** What rights?"’ Insolvent What I'm tor I Aust must be allow ny enna md vreaten whet 
to.’” Court ‘You had better give up th : hi I W l +} as not. Pr er" sigs 
paid.” Court—* Well, I'll remand you for twelve months, a1 ' , beh - ecanagt~ 
let out when you give up possession Insolven When I'm pa “ak. ; , aa , . . 
Court—‘** You'll now go back to gaol nd on the day on which , ind retain mil y roads Which are @ link In the 1 
up possession of the land, for which you have not paid’a farthing tl which guards her disjointed empir 
years, you can get out.””. Insolvent—* Oh, very well, my Lo m ¢ I'he influence of Count Brandenburg enabled the peace party to ™ 
fied F the Cabinet decision M. Radowitz, and his supporters Ladenberg @ 
are Von der Heydt, resigned. The King, unwillingly, it is said, accepted 4 
Lady Carden was unfortunately killed by ecident on Wednesd resignation of M. Radowitz, on the 3d instant: that of Ladenberg? 
The Dublin Freeman gives thes particulars We regret to have t would not accept; his determination respecting Von der Heydt, tl F 
announce the occurrence of a most melancholy accident, which terminated | nance Minister, is not known ; 
in the almost instantaneous death of Lady Carden, wife of Sir John Car- The intervention in Hesse-Cassel was promptly carried 
den. That gentleman and his brother were out yesterday shooting rab- | force of about 10,000 Bavarians and Austrians. under the Prine 
bits with rifles at some distance from his residence near Ts mplemore Thurn and Taxis, marched into Hanau on the 1st instant 
on their return, at about four o’clock, they met Lady Carden, accompa- | afternoon of the same day had thrown forward 3500 men to the o¥ 
nied by three of her children, in the lawn The ge ntlemen seated them- |W hich gives its name to the celebrated military defiles of Gelnhause® 
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Elector had already prepared the inhabitants of Hanau fo em : 7 
The Elector had already prey feiss renee’ ey Cpt nee teem the in ject to the Queen's confirmation. When the Parliament is er 
rvention; and as soon as the troops entered, the “ Commissary of the | %« .) ill he uthority ¢ , 
He 4 tag,’’ Count de Rechberg, issued proclamation, declaring that } saa’ Have authority to make laws for the peace, welfare, and 
7 lag, ) echberg, lssued a proc on, dee g£ t he, rnment ”’ ‘ ss " ” 
Bundesta, vernment of the sald settlement, subject to her Maj sty sa 


. ej the army which would second his authority, was charged by man- 
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74 


dgte of the Germanic Confederation, with the duty of reéstablishing thy 




































































Unirep Stares.—The st am-ships Europa and Arctic, resp: 
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; guthority of the Prince of the Electorats Ie would make the burden | »™ng nts from New York to the 23d and the 27th October The 
rth : , } , : 1 ntel + } ] 2-1] 
“e: f military occupation as | as possible on the well-disposed ; but any |‘ 4, but n rhe Fugitive Slave Bill excitement does not 
disposition to resist he wo crush w ith all the means at his disposal » hor does it very seri isly increas¢ rhe accounts of m etings and 
The inhabitants noted these events silently, but manifested their discust iptions of Neg tation are strongly coloured im the 
by tearing down the Commissioner's proclamation In re ply to this ma- J} : " I the tone of discussion shows that the 
nifvstation, the state of siege which t Elector proclaimed some weeks ns as m likely to influence ( gres- 
tt since was made efficient, and it wa manded that all ns should be sion trugeles a , v4 tions than 1 ffect th th 
surrendered in twelve hours Unior 
: The entry of the Bavarians in South, on the Ist instant, caused th F 
bis Prussians to execute promptly a similar movement in the North. On ¢] 4! srrilaue 5 
Prosins to execute prompt movement i Miscellaurons, 
morning of the 2d instant, troops hastened from irburg and occupied 
a Cassel, the Northern capital of Electorate ; on t a for in . um that f & n | ted to S 
(ass minted to tiv r Six i it with ! , ii rtillery ; M y Rolt t } f the } } +} thi feaYV 
snd on the same day large masses of troops w assing act the El the ¢ ( En 
8 torat to Fulda, which is about -Way tween Cassel and Hanau. and I I’ i t I It ( pany i t I blish- 
which the Austrians had not attempted to posses Phe Prussians wer \d } with 1500 A re- 
recived by the Hessiaz fries ! | monstrat enthusiasn : t Will, at by 
It is a notable point that t i t voluntarily t s treasur t ‘ t ) t tl last ch nt u wn 
Gassel loaded with nearly twenty 1 f dollar { rrival of th body, ] 0 { \ 
Prussians, the Hessiay t ! l {f Prus " \ 0 ma- 
Radowitz was ready | o t Austria lial what vet t ( ; \ ’ 
There remains only t t the ] it t \ 1 Dict of | known that t th t U 
fort in reference to t Db D il \ } e tol 5 fully as = : = . = 
t know them, in this bri tfrom Kiel, dated the 3d instant. \ te t 
i inst giv . \ rol " Com- 
Austrian oli o! vith Peder lespatches, w bil 1 & ‘ 
threaten that the execution of t , l be ins ' — . s to 
f Federal troops . I . Ni Within 
Telegraphic intellig { B m th i , muni twenty-1 t I eat n n f the 
a se he importan “ melancl rson rest. | ** _ f 
‘ 1? 
Cou iburg, | M — l ( , ’ 
epres ce the recent confer t Warsaw Vorn- 
hed that morning, of iad alread itt i 1 betore ‘ 
D his return homx Mr. 8 nt A 0 { and Mr. Sergeant Wilkins 
FRANCE rhe crisis of last “— , rt North ‘ ‘ i pat fy} 1 Mr. Miller, 
l h i laway, a 10 Is “ ‘ M 14 ‘ | ned 
: ‘ B rt ( 1 l I 1 ] . " : 
' ¢ \ \ etice 
j i \ M VW ‘ r | } ] 
Pres t } ‘ wel- 
f ' 
f vhich 
War's order for the remoy t Ger Neun from the ‘ , 
' ' : 
' the First Division: but, that General ¢ langart 3 ] have b ibl - , M Erskin 
. to resist so long, and to produ t pertur to al t : . i oy | ion. 
i 
parties, is a sufficient } t sonnet “ve cheat vi l t ( ] ( Ireland 
At the utmost, the Pr lent ms to have s ed send teinmenh - 6 In 5S ] ] f th 
( ‘ ‘ ‘ ¢ 
neral Changarnicr has the * moral victor of lmpunity for “ last words, ° , = 5 POnsens ; 
which under all the circums ‘ r utterar t to a direct : : et sip We ge 
slap in the face to the President. In th D f Monday r J B I Lyndhurst, 
appeared the following “ ft l to the troops r} ~s Sir J . Lord 
ps under h , - 
P mand 
“ Paris, No ’, 1850 \ i to the text of t law, tl rmy is 1 Lord Cot , t M Sa, for 
a deluberati v« body; a dl military re lations, it izht to abst M w 
” from any demonstrati« teri uw \ 1 t ] 
. General in Chief recalls these p slons to t not ft t D t t M i] 
; ecal nD ps placed lhe w t tT turian of 
inder his command { M { t 
In another ord +} . ‘ - ‘ ( : . . _s , we 
. Luci i i i l ‘ ail i d. it al i i i rCTICT i ~ rT T ! ] i ¢ lI 
Carrelet to the comman t by the removal by prot _ —— 
General Neumaver. } . : t G 7 ( 
“ . . } : ’ . } tk 
fol: ving th xampl Wil insure or ll points t M t t most 
compiete execution a t it S On Monday, the « - t t t reav n seve veal f an 
prom ‘ f hostiliti vil pov wa v ! uri re him to 
ratified by an interview ficat , { fterwards the Com- l > 30 pair flict I m 
fave said, the quarrel { i mel ind _ 
speculation as tu wl) grail . | by th llisio 
General de la Hi 1 ied the Assembly the D 
ment of the North. The S ‘ a ‘ ‘ Rh the 4 ty i Metropolis 
tained twi the niu } . } ; t ves the 
4 p fou h R of p , ’ previous 
. ness for the approachin t National Ass 
rT) 7 _—* . _ ; : , 
! dt r contain tification from the Vice-Pr lent of tl +4 
Repu! c, dk ] rin ‘ + + rs . | . ] ‘ . ‘ basen 4 - 
tuati under Govern: t. } | made it rul t te kf ru 168 
favou Since his a : tt the demands nt in to him } 
not been fewer than 15.000 
] 
SPAIN, —Queen Isab l ( in the new pala - 
Prepared for it on the P Cervantes, on the 31st October. ‘I i 
Roy i speech was of unusu It announced the } ppy resumy . 
ion of diplomatic relat vith ¢ t Britain in a manner’ thy « , 
both 1 ations; proudly ref liant il f it ntervent 
m behalf of the Popo. i to the expedition of for pirates in Cuba, s 
Who had been obliged to fly bet the loyalty of the population and t} \ ! ‘ 3 
ot. . on 
resolution of the force it relerred to considerable reforms in the admi- : 
Distration of roads and atitvt m ¢ — r ‘ 
ree . * Toads and in l . a ( a l iscipun t 4 Week 
and in the removal of stacl t grr iltural and com: ial indust t u it t Sad, SOO, Sd 49 
and it promised schemes for ¢ definitive settlement of the publie debt tt ‘ 1016 t \ till 
: t ! 1e | lebt, 
and for the settlement of the fueros of th Basque Provinces n tl f healt ! f t ver 
OR Rema , . ’ yut | tu ity from dise ns 
hy GAL.—Darcelona journals state that the Mediterranean squadron The births were 770 : 749 vir 81 t t from 
S rs) , * . : rts \ id ! i4 irl I i ire 
dh er Sir W Uliam Parker has been ordered from Port Mah nh round to past year 
me asus, “to support the British claims on th Portuguese Govern- rhe mean at pl | " t Greer hw 9625 inel the tem- 
bent . ) ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 5 ) 
ee and the Madrid Nacion adds, that Por as applied to the | perature rose almost tinuously 10-2” on Sunday to 56° on Saturday ; 
Spanish Court for the intervention of its * wood it was below the average 46°3° till rsday nd aft that 1 from 7 to 
Cap ‘ ’ itn 7 ay 10 degrees above it 
4PE oF Goop Lor: The Cape Town Mail, dated the 24th August, . 
; > 
Cateine the Royal letters patent to Sir Harry Smith, for the establish- v md that the feat : the General 
mnt of 7 = ‘ ’ ‘ } - 2 3 re g I 1d tha ic Drst screw pr Ler seneral 
~ ~ 44 local Legislaturs r'hey ordain that there shall be in the settle- Screw N tion Company w uil with the m for Cape Town on the 
en , , . serey gation npa ul se ] h ils f ! Y 
* vrs ( ape of Good Hope a Parliament, to consist of the Gov rhor, | 15th December rhis event will constitute an wra in the history of the 
« eer is . } nel h! » ’ . 
‘ istative Council, and a House of Ass mbly Che Council and the | colony.—Standard 
Assembly are to consist of suc sons as > elected i } The ] l 
wre Hy i * such persons as are elected in the manner or- rhe Leopard steam-frigate, which was commenced in February 1846, was 
dained by ‘y Smith wi he aiwiea wis ’ } y l 4 
~ Su Marry Smith with the advice of the existing Council, sub- | launched at Deptford Dockyard on Tuesday. There was a large attendance of 
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spectators, including the Duke d’Aumale, the Count de Paris, and two other 
grandsons of Louis Philippe. 

The Piedmontese journals publish the report made to the Federal Council 
of Berne by the English engineers, Messrs. Stephenson, Maclean, and Still- 
man, on the subject of the grand railway between Piedmont and Switzerland. 
In the course of the works they propose to turn to account the lakes of Ge- 
neva and Constance. 

The Emperor of Russia proposes, it is said, to have a tunnel bored under the 
Neva, similar to that executed by Mr. Brunel under the Thames. M. Alaric 
Falconnet, a celebrated French engineer, has been applied to to furnish plans 
for this undertaking. - Galignan’’'s Mess nger. 

The Carlisle Patriot states that the working men of that city gave a pub- 
lic dinner to the Mayor, Mr. Joseph Rome, on Tuesday sennight, as “a 
mark of respect for the courteous, impartial, and independent manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of chief magistrate during the past year.”’ 
~ The city of Barcelona in Spain possesses a peculiar pawnbroking esta- 
blishment, where loans are made without interest to necessitous persons on 
the deposit of any articles. Two-thirds of the value of the deposit are at 
once advanced, and the loan is made for six months and a day ; but if, at the 
expiration of that period, the depositor should declare himself unable to re- 
deem it, another period of six months is allowed. At the end of the second 
six months the J som are sold; but if they yield more than the amount 
advanced, the difference is given to the original owner. The Marquis de 
Llio is president of this charitable establishment ; and he has just addressed 
a letter to the clergy of the diocese, praying them to make its advantages 
known. It bears the name of the Pawnbroking Establishment of Our Lady 
of Hope. In the year 1849, 5666 persons availed themselves of its gene- 
rosity.—Galignani's Messenger. 

Few persons are aware that the muniments of the Duke of Wellington are 
kept in the vaults of the basement of Apsley House; which are properly 
fitted for their reception, and properly arranged under the care of the ilus- 
trious Duke. It is strange to say, that these ducal muniments are amongst 
the best kept records in the island. These are carefully guarded against 
damp and fire ; while the only protection of the national records against fire 
is that afforded by the rain-water and the rats. As the Duke will, no doubt, 
provide for the public ey of these valuable evidences of history here- 
after, as Sir Robert Peel did with his public papers, it is to be hoped his 
Grace will give stringent directions they shall not be subjected to the con- 
tingencies of national records, the dangers of Carlton Ride, or the explosion 
of a powder-magazine in the Tower.— Architect. 


While Lord Churchill was shooting at Enstone Hall, the Duke of Grafton’s 
seat, one of his party fired at a pheasant while it was low, and Lord Churchill 
received part of the charge in his head, face, and chest. He is recovering 
from the wounds. 

A letter from Milan states that the Marquis and Marchioness of Ely had a 
narrow escape on the 20th October. While crossing the Alps by St. Goth- 
ard, and when within a few yards of Aivolo, the horses took fright, and the 
postilion lost all command over them. At the time, they were but a few 
inches from the precipice; when the courier, Vincent, seeing the danger, 
leaped from the box, and in an instant arrested the horses. The danger was 
averted, but Vincent had an ankle dislocated. 

Henry Box Brown, a fugitive slave from Virginia, has arrived, with an- 
other Coloured man, at Liverpool ; both having fled from the Free States 
in consequence of the Fugitive Slave Bill. ‘ On the 29th of March 1849, 
he escaped from bondage in a remarkable manner. He was packed in a 
box three feet long, two and a half feet ea and two feet wide. Confined 
in this small space, he was forwarded by railroad and steam-boat from Rich- 
mond to Philadelphia, a distance of 350 miles. The package was directed to 
one of the leading Anti-Slavery men in Philadelphia, and was twenty-seven 
hourson the road. The sufferings of the poor fellow may be imagined when 
it is known that the only accesses for fresh air were through small gimlet- 
holes in the sides of the box ; and although written directions were placed to 
* keep this side up,’ for more than two hours the box was turned upside down, 
the runaway slave being for that time with his feet up and his head down 
Brown is a fine intelligent-looking man, about thirty-five years of age. 
Since his escape from slavery, he has earned a subsistence by exhibiting in 
the Free States of America a panorama of some of the appalling scenes re- 
sulting from the existence of slavery. He also delivered lectures against 
slavery, and thus rendered himself very obnoxious to the slaveowners of the 
States.” The men of Colour had their panorama with them on board ship, 
where it seems to be in pledge, as an appeal for pecuniary aid is made for them. 

The Secretary of the Dundee and Arbroath Railway has written to the 
Times to deny that the company has been fined for overcharging travellers 
in the Parliamentary class. 

While a number of men were engaged in restoring an embankment near 
Birkenhead, that had been damaged by the recent storm, they discovered a 
yr eemey of rum, thrown ashore from a ship that had been wrecked. Sir 
tdward Cust, who was passing, warned them not to touch it 
warning was unheeded; the puncheon was opened, and the spirit carried 
away in buckets and jars. Many of the men drank of the new rum in large 
quantities, and intoxication prevailed around. Three of the drunkards 
perished. One man was found dead in a ditch, either from excessive drink- 
ing or from suffocation while drunk ; another was taken up a corpse from a 
field near Wallasey ; and a third died some days after. It is said that a large 
quantity of spirits, part of the cargo of the Providence, which was wrecked, 
has been surreptitiously sold in Cheshire. 

A curiosity from the district of Victoria, in Canada West, has recently been 
exhibited by Mr. Robinson, an Edinburgh bookseller. It is a portion of the 
trunk of a beech, in which the horn of a red deer, with all its antlers com- 
plete, is seen completely embedded in the hard and solid wood, which it had 
evidently transfixed when the tree was young, and in a comparatively soft 
condition. The antlers, which are palmated, have been driven into the wood 
horizontally, and protrude from the one side, while the root of the horn is 
visible on the other, the thickness of the trunk being about twelve inches. 
[It was more likely broken into a cleft, since grown up, by the animal when 
rubbing off the velvet of its unseasoned antlers, according to the annual wont 
of the stag.] 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and sth Victoria, cap 
Saturday, the 2d day of Nov. 1850 


32, for the week ending on 


ISSUER DEPARTMENT 





Notes issued occcccccscseccecce £29 424,840 Government Debt. ........+++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities . 84,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 15,379,173 


Silver Bullion 45,667 


£29 424,840 £29,424. 840 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital ........... £14,553 ,000 

OTE ccccccccccccccess «+ 8,111,393 

Public Deposits* . $ 


Government Securities in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity 
Other Securities. . 


£14,228,901 
11,038 486 












Other Deposits........... Notes .. eoccvcccccosccocece 9,703,145 
Seven Day and other Bills Gold and Silver Coin .......... 600,37 
| £35,570,907 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 
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| questing that I would codperate with them in addressing your Lordship 











| Rome as that which is the subject of our present complaint. 


_ a 
- 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Satur 
Indications thicken that the new Romish question will form a 
political combat. Today appears in the Times a letter by Mr. Disrach 


which may be taken as a manifesto in reply to the political drift of J 

John Russell’s letter to the Bishop of Durham. It is addressed ty ‘te 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Buckingham, but is more frank in . 
mode of its ultimate aim at the public than Lord John’s epistle. 


“ My Lord—I have received numerous appeals from my constituents, » 
oe » Tee 


- x - ti 
call a meeting of the county, in order that we may express our reprobation 


of the recent assault of the Court of Rome on the prerogatives of our §, 
reign and the liberties of her subjects. 

“I think it very desirable that a meeting of the county should be called 
for that purpose; but, as far as I can gather from what reaches me great 
misapprehension is afloat respecting the circumstances which now so viclently 
but so justly excite the indignation of the country. a 

“* Men are called upon to combine to prevent foreign interference with the 
prerogatives of the Queen, and to resist jurisdiction by the Pope in her Ma. 
esty’s dominion. 

“But I have always understood that, when the present Lord-Lieutenayt 
arrived in his Viceroyalty, he gathered together the Romish Bishops of 
Ireland, addressed them as nobles, sought their counsel, and courted their 
favour. On the visit of her Majesty to that kingdom the same Pre} 
were presented to the Queen as if they were nobles, 
given them over the nobility and dignitaries 
and it was only the other day, as I believe, that the Government offered 
the office of Visitor to the Queen’s Colleges to Dr. Cullen, the Pope’s dele. 
gate and pseudo Archbishop of Armagh, and to Dr. M‘Hale, the pseudo 
Archbishop of Tuam. What wonder, then, that his Holiness shoul deem 
himself at liberty to apportion England into dioceses, to be ruled over by hig 
Bishops! And why, instead of supposing he was taking a step ‘ insolent 
and insidious,’ should he not have assumed he was acting in strict cop. 
formity with the wishes of her Majesty’s Government ? 

“The fact is, that the whole question has been surrendered, and decided 
in favour of the Pope, by the  seagey Government; and the Ministers, who 
recognized the pseudo Archbishop of Tuam as a peer and a prelate, cannot 
object to the appointment of a pseudo Archbishop of Westminster, eyen 
though he be a Cardinal. On the contrary, the loftier dignity should, ge. 
cording to their table of precedence, rather invest his Eminence with a stil} 
higher patent of nobility, and permit him to take the wall of his Grace of 
Canterbury and the highest nobles of the land. 

“The policy of the present Government is, that there shall be no distino. 
tion between England and Ireland. Iam, therefore, rather surprised that 
the Cabinet are so ‘indignant,’ as a certain letter with which we have just 
been favoured informs us they are. 

“*T have made these observations in order that, if the county meet, the 
people of Buckinghamshire may understand that the question on which they 
will have to decide is of a graver, deeper, and more comprehensive character 
than, in the heat of their laudable emotion, they may perhaps suppose. 

“*T have the honour to be, my Lord, your faithful servant, 
“ Hughenden Manor, Nov. 8. B. Disragu,” 


Ves 


ates 
: and precedence Was 
of the National Church - 


The Bishop of Exeter has replied to an address from the laity of the 
parish of Trinity, which may be ranged as antagonistic to the declara- 
tions of the Bishop of London and Lord John Russell— 

“The recent act of the Bishop of Rome, affecting, in direct contradiction 
to the canons of the Catholic Church, to place bishops in this land, which is 
throughout already occupied,by an episcopate neagly as ancient as that of 
Rome itself, cannot fail to have excited, in every faithful member of Christ’s 
Church amongst us, a feeling of indignation at its ep and a firmer 
resolution than ever to resist the unrighteous and uncatholic spirit which has 
=—— it. 

‘‘ Whether this act be, indeed, as you designate it, an ‘aggression on the 
constitutional rights and sovereignty of the Crown of England,’ after all the 
changes in our constitution which modern legislation has introduced, I do not 
presume to say. If it be, it is manifestly the duty of the advisers of the 
Queen to take steps to vindicate the outraged rights and honour of their 
Royal Mistress. 

“But, perhaps, there is too much reason to fear, that the innovations 
which have been made within the last few years in our fundamental laws, 
have in truth removed all impediments to the intrusion of such bulls from 
If this shall 
prove to be the case, it will become the people of England to blame their 
own culpable disregard of their highest interests, in spite of warnings re- 
peatedly pressed upon, them, rather than to indulge in furious but idle invective 
against the wary adversary who has turned their imprudence so largely to 
his own account.” 





The deputation from the Court of Common Council to Lord John Rus- 
sell were “ most warmly and courteously received,” and departed “ much 
gratified.”’ Mr. Blake, the efficient spokesman, read the admiring reso- 
lution. Lord John Russell thanked the deputation most heartily: “ifit 
were not for such support from those who represented the people, it would 
be impossible to give full effect to the opinions of the Government.” 


At a meeting of the ratepayers of St. Bride’s, where resolutions were 
passed “‘ condemnatory of Rome’s presumptuousness,” Alderman Sidney 
said he was for toleration, but it behoved them to think well how far 
toleration would now be compatible with our civil liberty. London, he 
said, might well be proud of its noble representative : his fellow-citizens 
would meet him tomorrow (today) at Temple Bar, on his way to dine with 
the Lord Mayor, and would welcome him in a manner befitting the cham- 
pion of all they held most dear. Nay, some went so far as to propose t 
take the horses from his carriage and draw him into the City! 

At a meeting, yesterday, of the inhabitants of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 4 
proposal to address the Bishop of London in reference to the Papal as- 
sumptions was the signal for an outburst of displeasure ; and the revert nd 
proposer was at last compelled to withdraw his motion, A motion 0 
address the Archbishop of Canterbury “ gave great satisfaction,” says the 
reporter of the Times; and remarks were made “ highly eulogistic of the 
piety and faithfulness of the Primate.’ The second motion was “ carr d 
with enthusiasm.” 

We are informed there are no grounds whatever for the annount ement 
in a morning paper that “the leading lay Roman Catholics contemplate 
having a grand dinner at the Freemasons Hall in honour of the resto- 
ration of their hierarchy, his Grace the Duke of Norfolk in the chair 
Globe, 


Alderman Musgrove was yesterday sworn in at the Guildhall as Loré 
Mayor of London for the year commencing this day. 
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The programme of the civic procession today, as set forth in the morn- 
‘ rs, contains a novelty — 
mg Preceding the Lord Mayor, will be a representative of Peace, by a female 

riately attired, bearing an olive branch and mounted ona white horse, 
Ter oned, attended by pages, having in her train Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America—to be represented by the horse of Europe, the camel of Asia, 
elephant of Africa, and the deer of America; each animal bearing ap- 
ron countries represented, followed by a horse bearing attributes of in- 
justry, arts, and manufactures, and accompanied by pages in costume.” 

We learn by a circular from the Literary Association of the Friends of 
Poland, that all the decorations of the Lord Mayor's banquet will be pre- 
served, to add effect to their ball on Thursday evening: a benevolent 
undertaking that will then be repeated for the last time on behalf of the 
Poles in this country. 


A deputation of Members of Parliament from Kent and Sussex had an 
isterview with the Chancellor of the Exchequer yesterday, to present a 
gemorial from the hop-growers, praying for the further postponement of 
te collection of the arrears of duty for the year 1848. Sir Charles Wood 
replied, that he had already postponed the collection of the duty for an 
atire year; and on account of the lateness of the present season, and 

the representation of the hop-growers themselves, he had further 

ned it for one month, from the 15th of October to the 15th of No- 

yember instant: he should now insist upon its collection, and enforce its 
yment where necessary. 

The last return of the exports of British and Irish manufactures shows 
the following results—For October 1850, value of exports, 6,434,8342. ; 
ditto 1849, 5,627,0927.; ditto 1848, 4,901,6467. For the nine months of 
1850, 50,286,402/. ; ditto 1849, 44,830,414/.; ditto 1848, 36,534,860/. 


An improbably-worded report from Stamford, that the Duke of Wel- 
lington had been thrown from his horse while hunting in Leicestershire, 
and had died from obstinately combating surgical assistance, obtained a 
limited circulation in London yesterday. Inquiries at Apsley House 
roduced the reply, characteristic of the Duke’s house—“ False; the 

uke is well at Walmer; has not been in Leicestershire; the paper is 
hoaxed.” The Morning Herald, which gave the rumour first circulation 
yesterday, today has “ the satisfaction to stute that his Grace is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, at Walmer Castle.”’ 

We have great pleasure in stating that her Majesty has been pleased to 
gant a pension of 100/. a year to Mr. John Payne Collier, the editor of 
“Shakspere”’ and author of the “ History of the English Stage.” The 
warrant is dated the 30th of last month, and expressly mentions that the 
pasion is given “in consideration of his literary merits.””— Globe. 

The Liberal students in the University of Glasgow have determined to 
bring forward Lord Palmerston as a candidate for the Lord Rectorship.- 
Morning Chronicle. 

Last night’s Gazette contains the Speaker’s notice of issuing his writ 
atthe end of fourteen days after the 8th November, for the election of a 
Member for the County of Limerick, in the room of the deceased Mr. 
Dickson. 

Foreign accounts in the papers of this morning raise a slight doubt whe- 
ther the temporary arrangement of the German difficulties made at War- 
uw will be carried out with perfect smoothness. 

Berlin correspondence of the 5th and 6th instant informs the Times of 
“the important fact, that at a Council held at noon on the same day, the 
Cabinet decided on issuing the order it negatived when proposed by M. 
Von Radowitz, for placing on a war footing the whole of the Prussian 
amy and calling out the Landwehr. The cause of this order is stated to 
be the fact, that Prussia has been called on by Austria, in the name of the 
Confederation, to withdraw her troops from Hesse.”’ 

The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle writes, on the evening of 
the 6th instant—“ It is reported this evening, that M. de Radowitz has 
been sent for to resume office. The greatest excitement is said to prevail 
at Sans Souci, where the cry is for open war—no matter what the means 
or end.” 

Letters from Hesse-Cassel, to the 4th instant, state that the Prussian 
General Von der Grében has issued a general order, in which he states 
“that he wishes to effect a junction of the three divisions in Hesse and on 
its frontiers before he accepts a battle from the Bavarians; but that if 
any of his divisions were attacked they ought to act independently, and 

repulse the enemy.”” One of the letters from Berlin, above referred to, 
states that a collision has actually occurred in Cassel. ‘The General 
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emblems and caparisoned, with attendants habited in the costume | 


| to almost every description of Foreign Stock. 


commanding the Prussians desired that the stream [near Fulda] should | 


serve as a demarcation-line between the two opposing corps; but the 


Bavarians declined, saying that they knew of no other line of demarca- | 


tion than that of the Confederation; and, adding action to the word, 
pushed on. Whereupon the Prussians opened their fire, and the Bava- 
lans withdrew to the opposite bank.”’ 

The Moniteur of yesterday decrees the dissolution of the important Bo- 
napartist socicty of the Tenth December; perhaps the most important 
homage to the Moderate party yet made by President Bonaparte. 

Paris was agitated for some hours yesterday by an article in the 
Journal des Di bats, bearing the signature of M. Armand Bertin 
imself, which announced that a member of the Provisional Committee 
had on his “own knowledge” charged twenty-six members of the 
Dix Decembre with a plot to assassinate M. Dupin, President of the 
Assembly, and General Changarnier. M. Carlier, however, the Prefect 


*f the Police, wrote to the Journal that the facts in its article were 


* totally devoid of truth,” and “ the result of a hoax, of which an agent 
Rot under his orders seemed to have been the dupe.” 
A letter from Constantinople, dated the 23d October, says—‘ The 
Capitan Pacha’s line-of-battle ship blew up in the arsenal this morning, 
ng upwards of 1000 people who were on board. She had only ar- 
nyed from a cruise two days since, and was landing her powder.” 
At the Bow Street Police Court yesterday, Elizabeth Burke, living at a 
Public-house in Vere Street, Clare Market, was charged with an attempt to 
ison herself. She took laudanum on Thursday evening, and was found on 
t bed, by her landlord, seemingly dying; but medical aid was promptly 
ined, and by the use of the stomach-pump she was recovered. In her 
tom a Policeman found a little boy twelve months old, and an infant three 
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weeks old. The poor woman declared she wished to die because her hus- 
band had compelled her to change her religion. She was brought up a Pro- 
testant, and he wasaCatholic. He threatened to desert her and the children 
if she did not adopt his religion; and he compelled her to go three times to 
his priest, and attend his chapel; “this made her so wretched, that, 
without wishing to harm her children, she was resolved to leave the world.” 
Dr. Beale, of King’s College Hospital, whither she was first removed, sent a 
certificate that she was still in a “very weak and desponding con- 
dition, and must be narrowly watched, or she would probably repeat 
the attempt to commit suicide.” A married sister of her husband 
confirmed the statement that the husband had tried to force the 
Roman Catholic religion on his wife. The husband was sent for by 
Mr. Jardine, the Magistrate, and came: he looked under twenty-one: he 
did not deny his endeavours to proselytize his wife, but told the Magistrate 
that he thought the Roman Catholic faith was the best for her. Mr. Jardine 
lectured him on the impropriety of enforcing upon his wife a faith which 
she could not conscientiously adopt. The young woman was remanded in 
custody for a weck, “‘in order that she might regain her strength and peace 
of mind.” She was removed crying bitterly. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay ArreRNnoon. 

Although the English Funds close this afternoon within § of the closing 
— of last week, the market has been firmer, and an advance of } per cent 
rom the lowest quotation was at one period realized. The fluctuation of 
Consols has been from 974 to 972 The latter price has not been supported, 
and the closing quotation this afternoon is 97} § both for Money and Account. 
The intelligence of the arrangement of the difference between Austria and 
Prussia upon the subject of Hesse-Cassel was known on Wednesday morning, 
when the highest quotation was reached. ‘The tirmness thus imparted to the 
market did not, however, long continue ; and the price has fallen back again 
as alre idy stated. The settlement of the Consol Account is fixed for Tuesday 
next, the 12th instant; and the decline of the last two days may be in 
some degree attributed to the minor class of speculators bringing theit 
stock to market The Continental exchanges continue to decline ; the rates 
upon Amsterdam and Paris being lower than they have been for a very 
long time. The most remarkable feature is the decline in the value of gold 
at Paris. Ordinarily this metal is at a premium there; but at present it is 
so plentiful that it would be impossible to realize more than par for any large 
amount. The extreme plenty which this state of things betokens is partly 
the result of the change from gold to silver in the circulating medium in 
Holland. The gold which had served for the currency of the United Pro- 
vinces has become useless there except as an article of merchandise, and has 
consequently been exported to France, where its presence has produced the 
effect noticed. Silver has become scarce and dear, and is higher now than it 
has been since 1820; and the demand for it must continue, as almost the 
entire metallic circulation of the Continent is now a silver currency 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have not been important. The 
Mexican mail has been anxiously expected by those interested in the Stock 
of the republic: though nominally due on the 5th, it was not expected till 
the 7th, but up to the usual time of closing business no intelligence of its 
arrival has been received. Under these circumstances, the transactions in 
Mexican Stock have been unimportant. Indeed, the same remark may apply 
Some transactions have oe- 
curred in Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent Stock, at an advance of about 
} per cent; the market being firm in consequence of a foreign demand, 
The Peninsular Securities are without variation, and scarcely any business 
has occurred in them. The South American are lower, without any trans- 
actions of importance. 

The Railway Shares are generally lower; the decline in the principal 
shares being about 1/. as compared with our last prices. In some cases the 
depression has been greater, but markets became firmer in the course of yes- 
terday and today. 

SaruRPpAyY Twetve o'CLock. 

The reported collision between the Prussian and Bavarian troops has pro- 


duced un unfavourable effect upon the market. The first price of Consols 
was 963, a decline of 4 per cent from the closing quotation of yeste rday ; 
and after fluctuating between buyers and sellers at 97, the price is now 964 


97. There is scarcely any change or business of importance in the Foreign 
Market, where prices are nominally rather lower. The following are the 
only Railway transactions recorded—Great North of England, 5 per cent 
Preference, 12; Great Western, 69} ; North Staffordshire, 7} ; South-eastern, 
19} §; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 16 York and North Midland, 22 4 
Saturpay Two o'CLock. 

The English Funds have been heavy during the whole morning, without 
the occurrence of any large business Consols have been as low as 96% for 
Money and 963 for Account, and close at 963 § both for Money and Account. 
Weare still without any intelligence of th Mexican mail. The Foreign Funds 
are all lower. Some rather extensive sales of Russian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents have occurred at prices ranging from } to 1 per cent below those of 
yesterday. In other respects the business has been unimportant, the fol- 
lowing being th principal bargains recorded—Chilian Six per Cents, 102 3 
101 ; Grenada, 18; Mexican, 313 3 4; Peruvian Deferred, 34 7 }; Russian 
Four-and-a-half per Cents, 963 4 $; Spanish Active, 17{ 18; Ditto Three 
per Cents, 39; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 58} 74}; Ditto Four per 
Cents, 88} 

The Share Market is heavy, the rates at which business was transacted 
today being in almost every case lower than those of yesterday Nothing 


has, however, occurred to call for particular remark. The following are the 
wrincipal transactions—Aberdcen, 8} ; ¢ iledonian, 84; Chester and Holy- 
ft ud, 105; Ditto Preference, 10}; East rn Counties, 64; Great Northern, 


133 §; Great Southern and Western, (Ireland,) 35); Great Western, 69} 
8} 9; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 46; London and Blackwall, 73 4; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, New Guaranteed 6 per Cent, 136; London and 
Greenwich, 11}; London and North-western, 117 163; London and South- 
western, 67 87 Midland, 40} 1; North British, 63 2; North St iffordshire, 
7}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 4 South-eastern and 

| Ditto Extension, 


1 
‘ 
Dover, 19} 2} York, Neweastle, and Berwick, If 
; i 2; Ditto Preference, 84; 
7 Orleans and Vierzon,) 14} §; 


1132}; York and North Midland, 224 1) 2} 1} 2; 
Boulogne and Amiens, 7? ; Central of France, 
Namur and Liege, 7}; Northern of France, 144; Paris and Rouen, 24; 


i 
Rouen and Havre, 9} 


_ 
) 


} 
i 
s 


3 per Cent Consols i} Danish 3 per Cents 75 8 
Ditto for Account Gf 4 Dutch 24 per Cents 7 4 

3 per Cent Reduced i Ditto 4 per Cents ' 88 4 

3} per Cents 98 Mexican 5 per Cents 1546 1h } 
Long Annuities 7} 13-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents . 8081 
Bank Stock : 213 4 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 335 45 
Exchequer Bills 67 70 pm Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 86 5 
India Stock . Russian 5 per Cents . 109 lll 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 89 91 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 17} } } 
Belgian 44 per Cents 88 9 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 38) 9} 
Chilian 6 per Cents 101 3 WERRENEED ccocccnceeeeses 313 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 99 101 
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Cheatres oud Alusiv. 


When a dramatic work comes forward with all the pretension of be- 
longing to the highest class of production, one has a right to be fas- 
tidious. With a piece simply intended to amuse, or a melodrame simply 
intended to startle, the auditor will naturally be satisfied with a super- 
ficial glance ; and if he finds that he has been amused, or that he has 
been startled, he has no rational cause of complaint 

Mr. Marston’s new play, Philip of France and Marie de Mérar pro- 
duced this week at the Olympic, awakens our sense of fastidiousness. W« 
do not know how to put it under any one of the categories of dramatic 








interest. Is it a “history,” such as we find in the Elizabethan s¢ 
ries of plays—an attempt to comprise the leading portions of a reigt 
in five acts, short for that purpose Certainly not Is it a tragedy, 
written after an “idea,’”’ in the sense of German critics does 
it present an important collision Certainly not Philip Augustus 


dislikes his second wife, gets divorced from her, and marries 





third ; the Church thunders; Philip submits; and as his beloved Marie 
dies of a br ken heart, he asks himself * Is this fame The party wl 

is intended to awaken our interest seems to us placed in a position not 
very we rT idapted for that purpose. When enct hing prelates are on on 


side and stout-hearted princes on the other, the sympathies of the unpre- 
judiced are usually with the latter; most people like the Hohenstauffen 
Emperors better than the Innocents and the Clements. But in this story 
of Philip and his faux pas, the Church is, for a wonder, so decidedly in 
the right, that Hobbes himself would shrink from sympathy with 
State. Just at this moment, when popular conversation turns so n I 
Papal aggression, the tirades uttered by tl Monarch against the Bishop 
of Rome ar applauded with vehemence; but afte the ipplaud rs 
when they reflect that poor uninteresting Queen Ingelburge is a very 
used woman, and that Philip is sacrificing the interests of his state and 
everything else to a boyish passion, (being withal no boy,) they surely 
must wish that their client had come with cleaner hands into court As 
for any interest on the other side, that is not attempted; for whil 
Marie is elaborated to the utmost, Queen Ingelburge and the ecclesiasti 


who advocate her cause are endowed with the veriest minimum of dra- 











matic significance. Thus, a well-wrought collision between the spiritual 
and the temporal authorities is out of the question. Is there one betweer 
the passions of the private individual and the duties of the high office he 
fills >—This there is; but it is not fully worked out. The private inclina 
tions are alone m interesting ; the duti f office are a mere in 

venience ; and we have a_ practical illustrati f those trite sentiments, 


so often put into the mouths of royal per sre I 
Without going the length of Boileau, most non-amative of poetic pre- 
ceptors, who, speaking of love in a tragedy, says, 

*Et que l'amour, souvent de remords combatt 

Parvisse une foiblesse, et non une vertu 
we must hint that it is scarcely fair to an epoch-making king like Phili 
Augustus, to select him for a purpose which any humble individual 











would have answered as well, merely li f steady lu 
scrupulous policy was specked with on ttle weak: The Philiy 
the play is indeed the representat f light hist 1 incident t 
he is no representation of the whole man wh name he bear he is n 
typical. Lastly, is the play one that, like The Wi Secret, int t 
by the development of the story t at all t is utterly devoid of 
that well-arranged complexity by which a dramatist, without the pe ul 
excellences of his art, can attract by 1 uns which he has in common with 
the romance-writer 

The fact is, Philip of France is an elegantly-written poem, with pas- 
sages of much beauty, and here and there a strong dramati tuation: 


worked with a great deal of tact and knowledge of effect, but, lik 


Egyptian pyramid, calling attention as much to the general level as to it 
own prominencs Marie de Mérai i being full of lov nd dev 
whose sole mission is to suffer, and who is tossed about by the storn 
the contending parties—makes an effective part for Miss Helen Faucit 


who, after an absence of three years, comes back with all her intelligence 
and her force—and, we fear, with a little more of her old mannerism 
Mr. G. V. Brooke, who plays Philip, is good by starts, and that is all that 
can be said in his favour 

uci 


Mr. Macready goes on prosperously at the Haymark he has ap- 
peared in Lear, his best Shaksperian character, and in Richeltew and 
Werner, two of his own peculiar creations. Highly interesting has b 
the progress at this theatre of Mr. Davenport, who has been the juvenilk 
assistant to the weightier business of Mr. M i His ¢ 

r, with all its vicious haughtiness and insolent defiance, is, in it 
way, a “ighly-finished specimen of acting If Mr. Davenport will ad- 
here to his line, and not be lured out of it by ambitious dreams, he may 
easily secure the position of being the first juvenile tragedian of his day 

The choir of the Berlin ¢ hapel 1 Royal continues to be the chief attra 
tion at the National Concerts. Their performances have made a marked 





improvement on the attendance during the week, in every part of the 
house They have agreeably relieved the severity of their soler 
beautiful ecclesiastical music by the introduction of pieces of lighter 
and more popular cast—German Licder, ind h wmonized British national 


airs, among which “* The Blue Bells of 1 “The Last Rose 


Seotland in 
of Summer ”’ were especially welcome 

We ar glad to perceiv signs of increasing variety in thes 
Macfarren’s serenata, “ The Sleeper Aw: ikened,” is promised for Wed- 
nesday next. Tonight there is to be a “ Hunting Chorus” by i 
and a new symphony by Taubert, a composer of some note in Germany 
Edward Loder’s serenata, ‘“‘ Telemachus,”’ is said to be on t ‘ 
production ; and Molique is engaged in writing a new sympl 
concerts rhese are signs of active management 








M. Jullien has begun his brief campaign, of only a month's duration, 











Drury Lane Theatre is to pass into Mr. Anderson’s hands at Christmas 
The masked ball on Thursday, and the promenade concert last night 
drew vast crowds, and went off very successfully The concert had n 
new feature, but it was capitally got up, and perfectly calculated to pleas 
a large miscellaneous audience Its chief attraction was the musique d 
danse, played with a fire and brilliancy which could not be surpassed. 


There was a sprinkling of “ classical’? music—short movements of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn, besides an overture or two; and Jetty Treffx de- 


lighted learned and unlearned by her captivating ballad-singing 





| TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S- CHARGE. 
Tur Bishop of London is not a man from whom we had 
to look for any new light to be thrown on th speculatiys 





reason 





plexities of religious thinkers. Able and indefatigable in thet 
charge of the executive duties of his office, he is neithe mens 4 
orator, a learned theologian, nor a profound philosopher, but Pe a 
an active and clear-headed man of business, with an ot. 
ordinary faculty for getting through an overwhelming ma tay 





official work in a comparatively short time. Highly as 3 
qualities are to b valued, and sure as they are of (ie: - 
warded with professional success, they furnish no ~— 
power to aid in guiding a nation through that perilous trar 
period of its history, when, having outgrown those religions 
forms and institutions which took their shape from the want 
ind knowledge of the past, it imperatively demands that they 
should assimilate themselves to the science and moral eult we oi 
the present, and prove the eternal truth of the principles th Atay 
shrine, by revealing beneath decay the new and mor perfect 
forms in which the religious life of the people is hencefo 
manifest itself. We looked therefore for the Bis shop of Lends 
charge with feelings of the same kind with which we expecta poy 
speech ora dip lomatie corr spondence ; not as likely to sy ay the 
intellect of men by bold conceptions and profound reasoning, ‘or t 
melt their hearts by the fervour of its piety and the largeness of 
its charity, but as indicating the practical course which a power iz 
the State would recommend in a critical position of affairs. And as 
such this pastoral address is full of matter for comment; for , 
power in the State the Metropolitan Bishop undoubted), . 
even in these days; and if he could throw into the seales of th 
coming conflict nothing but his mitre and his crosier, they would 
| be sufficient reason for giving earnest heed to the words of 
which have fallen from his lips. 

[t is not our intention to follow the Bishop through that unduly 
expanded portion of his discourse which he devotes to the vexed 
question of oe Regeneration: indeed, we regret that after 
his opinion as a judge had been overruled, he should have deemed 
It sec = to ¢ arry his appe al ¢ d populum, ind so do his best to re 
kindle the smouldering embers of theological strife, in present 


the common foe, and threatened, as he says, in front and rear 
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But one point we must advert to as brought out by the Bishoy 
more clearly than usual—that the whole ce ntroversy is more on 
ot phras« than fact; f while the Church asserts regeneration t 
be the unconditional effec 








$ of bapti she nowhere defines whatrege 
1eration means; and the Bishoy cia f, in his attempt at definition 
ve substitutes a series of figurative phrases for one figurative 


word; while in distinguishing between the “ opus opé 


the Church of Rome and the sacramental grace of the Church of 
England, he fails to perceive that the fatal error of the Romanist 
theory is not that it makes a mystical virtue inherent I 
terial elements of the sacrament, but that it makes a ceremonial 
performance the constant and necessary condition of a spiritual ef 
fect—a mechanical means indissolubly connected with a moral 

a notion which seems not only contrary to the fundamental prin 
ciples of all our philosophy, but subv rsive, if logic ally followed out 
of true morality and re ligion. Could not an approximation to the 
truth on this subject be obtained, by comparing such children 
have been baptized with those who, under circumstances exactly 
imilar in all other respects, have not, from the peculiar religious 
belief of their parents, been subjected to this ordinance? The 
differentia of these two classes will be the fact couched in th 
phrase “ baptismal regeneration.” 

We trust the London clergy will see more ground for consolation 
than we can perceive in the Bishop's notable discovery, 
Privy Council managed to “overlook” the real deadly heresy 1 
Mr. Gorham’s answers, and only sanctioned by their judgment 
certain allowable eccentricities of doctrine. We confess that to us 
this hair-splitting savours of nisi-prius astuteness rather than of 
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real intellectual subtilty. At any rate, it is by no dodge of that 
sort that a Prelate of the Church ought to seek to defend the 
truth, which he deems assailed by a judgment almost avov adly 
based upon considerations of exp diency; but rather, if it I )ssI- 
ble, by such interpretation of th dogmatic articles as may ve 
from the minds of men the misconceptions which have caused s 
many to find them an offence totheir reason and conscience ; andl 

ee 


that be impossible, by labouring to restore to the Churel 
the power she possesses in theory, of “ deliberating” 1 
tion on questions of doctrin and discipline. We presumé t] t 
his recommendation of this latter course the Bishop is sincet 
he has taken great pains to encourage the suspicion that he means 
by it little or nothing, by intimating that such deliberat 
hould be by no means applied to the Liturgy, for that te 
result would be an attempt to eliminate all its “ characteristl 
excellence.” It is not probable that a Synod oncé invested 
with legislative powers would submit to have them ll 


to mere interpretation of formularies. though even ta 


would give them tolerably large scope; much less the 
passing of ecclesiastical police acts for the better restraining and 
punishing refractory members of the inferior order of cle rE) This 
is the very argume nt of thos who oppost gh restoration of te 


powers of Convocation, and also the very reason why so maby 1 
the most religious and reflecting men in England look to sv 


restoration as the one means of bringing back the Church te her 


} popularity and efficiency. The exact thing wanted is, to apply the 
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“: whose discussion the Bishop deprecates. Chis is the old 


sory of ‘ ‘the altar candles” again: we may place the candles 
there if we will, but by no manner of means light them; we may 
Convocation if we please, but make a real use of it—God 
the Bishop knows too well the value of peace and quict- 
t is, however, something to find a Bishop calling for a 
Convocation ; something still better to hear him say, “ It may be 
questioned whether the eo should not be represented by a 
body consisting of lay as well ; clerical members.” We do not 
suppose there 1s any question her it beyond the precincts of the 
Bpiscopal bench and the paling rs a few country parsonages. 
Still, though hinted hypothetic = it is a wise and a liberal hint; 
aud we think the address wi ould have been worth delivering if 
only for this sentence. 

It 18 satisfactory, too, to find that th Bishop at last begins to 
appreciate the Popish pantomime which has been long enacting in 
many of th Metropolitan churches. Bitter, we should think, 
must have been the self reproach of some of the clergy then pre- 
sent, to whom the Bishop alluded as having “ imitated, as nearly 
sit was possible to imitate without a positive infringement of th 


+ 


law, the forms and ceremonies of the Church of Rome ; and as 


hav e 
forbid ! : 


ness. 


+ 


having insinuated, without openly asserting, some of the most 
dangerous of the errors which our own Reformed Church has 1 

nounced and condemned, and as thereby paving the way for 
the recent lamentable secessions.” Nothing could be more true 
xy more deserved than this; only it would have been also true, 
inst, and graceful, if the — Reverend Lord Bishop of London, 
while reproving his clergy for their fault, had in godly penitenc 
and Christian humility confessed and deplored his own share in that 


fault. More lustre would have been shed upon th Episcopal thron: 
f St. Paul’s than by all the learning, eloquence, and logic, with 
which some of our enraptured cont mpor wies have recently 


adorned it. 

Nor, while rebuking the burl 
ists who have retained their ministerial office in our Church, do 
he forget to apply the lash rig ik-minded and 
inconsistent persons who, because the Church of their baptism a 
serted with some degree of vagueness one Catholic dogma, 
mshed blindfold into a church which not only demands imp 
belief in a host of dogmas neither Catholic nor Scriptural, but 


} ] ; , > , 
tholicity f semi-Roma 


it heartily to thos 





laims the right to forge new articles of faith 












make them, under penalty of demnation, bindin reas 
and conscience of its enslaved devotec 
Passing on by a natural tran the | | ds whi 

will carry more weight from th xemplary caln S l fi 
lom from exaggeration har he t of t] 
Pope “as an asserti part of a right cd which tl 
laws of England have forbidden ” “as a measure wal t which 
not only the Church but the Government of this intry is b 
emphatically to protest.” At the same time, ] sterates the « 
viction expressed in his wer to the Westminster clergy, “ th 
th very boldness of th pretensions put forth by the Bishop of 
Rome and his agents will prevent their suc *. and s ont 
say, “that Popery car : f f 
educated peopl imbued t nowice f i S ptu 
Heartily do we wish tl ntences may go through th 
length and breadth ; = land, their wl trinsi exes 
lence heightened by t! net episcop vuthority. Tl 
momentary alarm will prov i blessing, if vaken 
the minds of all classes t} munity a sense of t 

necessity, if only for I rvation, ‘ol 1 national ed iti 
Among other good eftects, it will, we trust, disarm mischievo 
hot-brained fanaties from availing themselves of the class jealou 

f the clergy of all denon itions, for th irpose of thwart 
the Beiasemeen in the r? honest desire to spread l 
through the land. Against tl litieal aggression of an Itali 
prince it may be proper to appeal to Parliament for the reviva 
old or the enactment of new statute s, by which it may be mad 
punishable offence to n tl vuntry titles derived from En; 
lish territory and conferred by a foreign potentate; but 

what is of infinitely more importance than a mere imbe« } 
tinence—against th read of ivish corrupt supers 
among our people, we mu k to Parliar ent t l us 
pressive laws can only check for a time the manifestations, 

real progress of the disease : that can be effected only by enlight 
ing the minds and improving the material condition of om 

lasses. And that the people may prize education, knowledge and 
self-restraint must be allowed to ypen for their ] sor ! 
fh mour and succe places of dignity and influence must 
filled by the bees and not the drones of socicty. Especially th 
who have the disposal of Church patronage should look to it, that 
in the face of a system which has always been eminent for tl 
skill with which it has sel men for highest p 
they do not give way to tha 1 | potism which 


has done more to rui n th 1 
Church of England than a 
mies or the desertion of it ripostate « dition 





But the wichop holds, that “ from the theology of Germa 
grafted upon or grown out of the idealism of the German philoso 
phers, we have more to fear than from that of Rome.” Part 


larly | he anticipates danger from those “ who think they may deny 


the inspir: ition of Holy Scripture as the Church understands it, 
with: mat calling in qu stion the historical evidences of Christian 
ity”"—who wish to “ cast off what they term a superstitious ré 
verence for the text of the Bible.” This, we have no doubt, means 
something, and is th Bishop’s honest conviction; but taken 


heart and intellect anil lenaainn of the ag to just thos 
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strictly, it is so sweeping that we cannot suppose the Bishop in- 
tends it to be so taken; and as no qualification is hinted, it re- 
mains so indeterminate that every man will give it: his own inter 





pretation, and it is consequently useless as a direction or a 4COD 
Moreover, he should } careful of using inguag vhich 
the bigots of both High and Low Church, who turn iz pira 


tion into dictation, will quote, under the sanction of his name 


ind ofhece, as denoun 


ng not more the foreign phantom who 
ire to him, we sus t, mere nominis umbra than th physical 
onclusio1 f Canon Sedgwick and Dean Buckland. the philo 


‘ torical criticism of Arnold, the vital Christianity and 
profound learning of Pt fessor Maurice and Archdeacon Har It 
is with these and other distinguished ornaments of his own Church 





that he is at issue; and if he wished fairly to diseus the question, 
why did he not declare what the Chureh holds the inspiration of 
Holy Scripture to be? Does it assert infallible accuracy of histo 
ri al le tail Dor Ss ith id th LOL cal processes ot Paul and POD 


to be articles of faith Db claim implicit belief for the physi- 
cal notions of the Jews, and for that floating body of national tra- 











dition which formed a supplement to the records of the Old Testa- 
ment and is continually turning up in the New Above all, does 
it hold that two contradictory facts may both be tru r. What is 
more immoral still, that where such facts are found, we are bound 
to invent some hypothetical tiction which will remove the ntra- 
diction What rable farce it f 1 man in Bishop 
Blomtield’s ] ion thu to touch a topic of perhaps mort 
p g 1} r to the futw f the Church! 
We protest, too, unst this most immoral practice, so common in 
Kngland amongst religious ople, « ittering vague and vitupe 
rative rhodomontad un feel writers, of whom they gene 
rally know nothing, not even the language they write in; and we 
t lea tell LB Dlomtield, that fifty 1 é ere 
t bishop i I hugland, it will t degi " 
wing he deey fe wl th Ger pl pher 
hav used and n ed in tl european mind For the 
( h of t I l Ih pira ju ul mol l 
is t ( f-] d question” for tl { l 
i ind tt I ik l try 
} r hel it, ( rl \ Li Li il I ul l x pect ad 
i | t 
Such are the ma 1 ) I l harg but 
l pay ready h myn l mita 
refer ther t pon W hthe B | 
ha ic] | | ‘ iN id 1 it 
lously to the ] lay dut l fl ' 
I [4 it i I \ i Vy ar 
l I { 1 tl d 
| s may chanical org d l 
I y ich | Christian i men read, 
! l ! \ I l ut t ve 
li = aiuu i nh i ith | | at i 
I i . Tomake t ill 
i the knowledge of Him-—this is the high privilege of 
s ‘3 i ind they t fu " 
ul ’ 
4 | | 
; iu 
‘ 
AND IN IRELAND 
\ | | 
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at 
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An | l) 
l Land 
\ i t ‘ t 
| 
l ( d 
tted 
\ l¢ d it ] 
‘ i \ t t 
onal hat reas ! not 
t1 ntid hi 
} ' : t well 
| Dr. ) 
! t t that 
1003 pet rt it from tl " f Oetoher to 
+) . of June. } +} 155 titior \ tiled by owner 
‘] ‘ relating t rental 180,0007., subject 
r " t » 899 OOD Ity l tth 
; etit W efore any sales tool but it ay 
nears that ! which sal were ng on, the 
number of pet ! 1} \ mtinued at noun 
far exe | t had b { Phi irt, then, ha 
o far practically superseded the Court of Chancery, and has il 
ready acquired the contidence of all persons interested in land. 


Nor can this be wondered at, as the statistics show that under the 
yperation of the Commission land has sold at higher average rates 
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than has been usual. Land has been thought well sold in Ireland 
if it brought twenty years’ purchase: now it appears that the 
sales in the Commissioner’s Court have averaged twenty-two years’ 


purchase when the sale has been of a fee-simple estate. To use the | 


words of Dr. Hancock, “ first, where the land itself is sold, it brings 
twenty-two years’ purchase ; and secondly, there is a depreciation to 
the extent of five years’ purchase, with value of complicated and pre- 
carious interests in land; a great part of whicharises from the state of 


the law respecting those interests, and which can be removed by | 


wise legislation. It is particularly important to attend to causes 
of depreciation arising from legal technicalities ; because such 
causes arise entirely from human legislation, and are therefore 
within human control; and being removeable by the Legislature 
alone, for such causes the intelligent portion of the community are 
responsible.” 

This remark brings us to the state of the law as to land in Eng- 
land. Are, then, no remedial measures necessary here? Cannot 
the value of land be raised in England as well as in Ireland, by wise 
legislation? As to this we may have a word or two to say ona 
future occasion. In the mean time, we may refer our readers to 
the number of the Law Review for the present month, where, in 
an article called “ Land Measures for England,” the subject is 
treated at length but in a popular manner. We agree with the 
writer of that article in thinking that this is no longer a mere con- 
veyancing question interesting to lawyers, but a question of state 
policy of the utmost importance. 

CONFUSION OF TONGUES IN THE BABEL OF 1851. 
Tue Crystal Palace in Hyde Park is suggestive of many old 
memories. Its rapid progress sets one to think of Aladdin’s 
palace. Its material reminds us of the palace of Pandemonium, 
exhaled from Mammon’s foundry, the first great smelting-establish- 
ment on record. The finished state in which its materials are 
brought to the ground reminds us of Solomon’s Temple, with its 
stones squared in their quarries and its cedar beams squared in 
their forests. But a glance forward to the motley crowds of 
people of all nations who are to gather in and around it, associates 
the structure more intimately with the tower of Babel than with 
any other erection, ancient or modern. 

Che confusion of tongues will be as great about the modern as it 
was about the ancient Babel. Astonished cabmen will hear them- 
selves hailed in all the dialects of the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
Sclavonic, and Romance tongues, to say nothing of occasional ad- 
dresses in Turkish, Arabic, Hindostannee, or Chinese. A Dutch 
skipper, asking his way to Hyde Park in his own broad guttural 
dialect, will be told in stately Spanish or mellifluous Italian that 
he is unintelligible. Gentlemen “in love at first sight” will ‘‘ pop 
the question” in Russ, and receive answers (favourable or other- 
wise) in—it matters not what language, for the eyes will serve as 
a glossary in such cases. Involuntary exclamations of wonder in 
Chinese will be responded to by sympathetic bursts in the Ojib- 
beway tongue. A supply of Bowrings will be needed to act as 
shopmen and tavern-waiters. Sight-seers will walk about with 
satchels full of pocket-dictionaries over their shoulders, like so many 
old clothesmen. Already one of our great morning papers is try- 
ing experiments in the ‘way of polyglot journalism. Innocent 
foreigners, anxious to avail themselves of their short visit to Eng- 
land to pick up a little of our language, will carry away with them 
a smattering it may be of Icelandic or Polish. 

There will be one important difference between the old and the 
new confusion of tongues : the old confusion produced angry squab- 
bles and dispersion—the new will reunite the separated kinsmen 
in the bonds of amity. The builders of the valley of the Thames 
do not, like those of the plains of Shinar, aspire to raise a tower 
whose summit shall reach to heaven; their thoughts are of the 
earth and earth’s concerns. Their building will not bring down 
the Elohim in wrath among them, as high towers attract the light- 
ning. The men of the world’s old age will meet with the mode- 
rate and unimpassioned practical views which beseem old age, and 
harmony, not discord, will be the consequence. The building 
of the old and new Babel mark the beginning and close of a 
cycle. From the first men hurried away in different directions, to 
nurse in their isolation angry feelings towards each other, out 
of which grew the wars that have for thousands of years con- 
vulsed the globe. To the second come sadder and wiser men, bent 
upon trying to understand each other; a meeting which will be 
the harbinger of an wra of peace. 

At least we will hope so; though we cannot forget how often 
well-meaning people in private life allow themselves to be brought 
together for the purpose of soldering up old grudges, start some 
unlucky topic that leads to an angry controversy, and part more 
bitter enemies than ever. 

THE QUESTION OF PRICES. 
Some of the German fabricants object to s« nd articles to the Great 
Industrial Exhibition unless with the prices affixed; considering 
that from the lower wages paid in Germany they will have an advan- 
tage in the less cost of production. But this would certainly be to 
admit a new element; the competitive points settled in manufac- 
tured products being the relative quality of the raw materials used, 
with the taste, skill, and perfection of the mechanical workman- 
ship. Market or selling price does not depend on these inherent 
claims; it is only a nominal or conventional expression, that may 
be influenced by extrinsic cireumstances—the prices of provisions, 


local usages of trade, and fluctuating relations between the supply | intellect, would probably command t 
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| and demand for labour. Notwithstanding this distinct i 
| would perhaps be advisable in the Royal Commission to vield’ tt 
desired concession; leaving it, however, optional in exhibj the 
generally to affix or not the prices of their articles: and he 
| natives of Germany it might operate as some set-off to th, : . 
| the many drawbacks under which they suffer from the per - nd 
| tion of guilds and other restrictive interferences in the omadi ne 
| traffic and industry in that somewhat oldfashioned country “— 
A leading feature of the Exhibition is a clear stage ‘and 

favour; a free conference of nations, not only for the comparative 
juxtaposition of material products, but an unreserved interch; _ 
of sentiments on the arts, science, and appliances pertaining + 
their skilled elaboration. For the more perfect consummation t 
| these issues, it is obviously essential that the display should be - 
varied and complete as possible ; and with this aim, every facility 
ought to be afforded to the exhibiters of every state, and yo = | 
cession refused that does not compromise the main design In 
this view, outweighing reasons may probably be urged in tivenr 
of allowing the Germans to affix their prices, though at first 
sight it may appear extraneous to artistic merits, and savour 
more of mere business. In the first place, it would obviate 
an objection, which it has been ascertained is indulged jp 
by a portion of the German manufacturers; and thereby, to that 
extent, give wider scope to the exhibition. Next, a general label. 
ling of prices would of itself be a matter of great popular interest 
as well as a source of valuable statistical information, from the 
comparative light it would throw on the relation of wages and prices 
in the different competing countries: and the opportunity afforded 
by the Exhibition for the purpose, being both a favourable and up. 
precedented one, assuredly it ought not to be suffered to pass un- 
improved. Thirdly, no jealousies or detriment either to British or 
Foreign interests could possibly arise from the exposition of prices ; 
since it would be conclusive of nothing—neither of intrinsic value, 
nor superiority, nor even of cheapness, that depending wholly = 
the quantity and quality of the material used with the labour and 
skill expended. Lastly, it should be borne in mind that England 
is the challenging nation; that she opens the lists to all comers 
for a passage of skill at the great industrial tournament. In a fair 
spirit of chivalry, she is bound to abstain from whatever has 
the least semblance of churlishness, and concede whatever is just, 
or even generous, to the stranger visiter who may honour her with 
his presence or contribution. 


VACANT PEDESTALS OF LONDON. 
“ Nature abhors a vacuum,” according to the Aristotelians. It 
may not be easy to define what was meant by this postulate, or 
what may be the precise sensation of Nature from vacuity ; but it 
is certain that emptiness is an offence both to the moral and phy- 
sical sense, from the plain indication it affords of the want of 
means or invention. Of this repellent deformity some of the most 
frequented resorts of London ofter a striking example. Take, for 
instance, the two main posterns of the Metropolis—Hyde Park 
Corner and London Bridge—and view the bareness of the top af 
the entrance-arches at the Park, and the four massive columns of un- 
occupied granite at the Bridge, and say whether something does not 
seem wanting; whether there are not unmistakeable signs of in- 
completeness, or absence of national taste, resources, or contrivance, 
that has left for so long a term uncrowned those inviting artistic 
pedestals. In this respect, at least, we seem hardly on a par with 
the French capital, in which the eye is seldom mortified with un- 
filled niches or platforms, suggestive or testimonial; and the not 


ange 


| 





far distant appendant of Versailles forms a magnificent grouping 


inside and out the palace, of commemorative honours to “all the 
glories of the nation.” There is a virtue in this; for public monu- 
ments, if just and fit, are both instructing and stimulating ; though 
mute, they forcibly appeal, and what myriads would not be urged 
and learn could suitable mountings be found for the ever-thronged 
adits of the British emporium, now silent and undistinguish: d! 
But how can the needful metropolitan desiderata be supplied ? 
Both the City and West-end are concerned; and whatever may be 
selected, to be deserving of such conspicuous mark, ought to be of 
the highest order of excellence—heroic, intellectual, commercial, 
or industrial. Ought the subjects to be symbolical or literal, 
classic or sacred? For the vacant crowns of the triumphal 
arches triumvirs would be requisite; and did not the sug: 
gestion, in these worldly times, savour of the ludicrous, it might 
be hinted, why not revive the old English types, one for each 
arch, of Faith, Hope, and Charity, which some half century 
past used to be found pictorially exhibited, like so many 
family lares, in every homestead of the kingdom? In the senti- 
ments typified there is no antagonism; they are truly national 
emblems; for by faith, hope, and charity, the empire has pros 
pered and become famous. But the age, it may be apprehended, is 
too secular, scientific, and material in its directions, to admit of 
their revival ; and creations more in keeping with current impulses, 
and characteristic of the time, must be sought. 
By columns and statues ample tribute has been paid to martial 
renown, and something ought to be attempted to perpetuate the 
civil glories of the nation. For well nigh four decades the country 
has been flourishing by the arts of peace, without any distinct 
acknowledgment to the chief authors of them: but an opportumit 
offers for a commencement. Alexander on his deathbed said, 
“Let the most worthy succeed me”; and let the most worthy 
be raised at the Wellington corner. But who are they ?—Newton 
for science, Shakspere or Milton for poetry, and Bacon for general 
fe largest amount of suffrage® 
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ff such be the pervading opinion, up with them, and, with Achilles 
i the equestrian statue, complete the grouping of the Western 
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ee City, devices of a different type and animus would have 
to be sought. Commerce, adventurous seamanship, and coloni- 
nation, have in this division of the capital been most creative. 
Perhaps some noble Lord Mayor, Recorder, or Alderman, might be 
found worthy of perpetuation in marble or bronze. At all events, 
names deserving of sculptural honours need not be wanting, with 
{dam Smith, in commerce, unappropriate d— Drake, Cook, and 
Frobisher, in navigation—Penn and Baltimore, in the foundation 
of distant settlements. 


Letters to the Editar. 


TREATMENT OF THE 





POPISH AGGRESSION, 
‘ 5th November 1850. 
§in—Let me begin my letter by fairly stating that I differ with much 
hat you have written upon the recent Papal cutrage. For my part, I re- 
icice that men of all parties are uniting to express their indignation at it; 
und I hope that this act, in conjunction with the Irish exhibition at Thurles, 
and other rece nt events, will open all eyes to the nature of the yoke which 
Rome would fain cast around our necks. I would therefore by all means 
rotest against this invasion of our national and spiritual liberties: I would 
address the Queen ; and, if it be thought expedient, petition Parliament to 
make te assumption of the new titles unlawful L would resist priestly 
domination in all shapes, whether openly displayed in the Romish Church or 
travestied in our own. But I most heartily agree with your apprehension, 
that in our fears for the present we may forget the lessons of the past. 
With you, I fear the rekindling of those unholy feelings which the last 
twenty years have done so much to allay—the revival of the old “ No 
Popery”” ery in all its ignorance and intolerance. For example, what do 
you think of the following scene, which I witnessed last Sunday at a church 
in London? After the Nicene Creed, the minister addressed the people on 
the duty of attending service on the 5th of November. I really want words 
to describe the vehemence of his harangue. * Let your voices reach the Va- 
tican” —“‘ let the Abomination of Iniqguity tremble’’—* I do not scruple to 
tell you, that if any one is lukewarm at such a crisis as this, so clearly fore- 
told in prophecy, he is neither a vital Christian nor a loyal subject.” Such 
are a few specimens of this extravagant effusion; which, be it observed, 
was totally distinct from the sermon which followed ; it was delivered, not 
in the gown, but in the surplice—not from the pulpit, but (after the fashion 
of denunciations in the Romish chapels of Ireland) from the altar. Such, 
too, were the feelings with which a Christian minister thought it right to 
prepare his flock for the reception of the holy communion, which he pro- 
weeded afterwards to administer ! 
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Nor is the attitude assumed by the champions of the Established Church 
in any way satisfactory: the language of the clergy whase speeches and ad- 
dresses are before the public seems, if clerical, hardly Christian. “ Insult, 
insult,”’ is their cry ; ‘the Pope has ventured to insult the Church of Eng- 
land!’ It is evidently felt as a personal offence, which might conve niently 
be settled with pistols at a distance of twelve paces. Under the circum- 
stances, it is proposed to follow the precedent set in former times by their 
present foe ; and, as we are episcopally informed, an appeal is to be made to 
the secular arm to avenge the injured honour of the Church of England by 
a stringent act of Parliament. Cwsar, however, whose authority was so 
lately denied in the Gorham controversy, may decline to interfere at the 
clerical summons: let him remember that there is an appropriate nickname 
in the clerical vocabulary for a latitudinarian, and that the name of Galileo 
still stinks in the nostrils of enthusiasts and partisans, 

If, however, we must wait for the meeting of Parliament for a knowledge 
of the course to be adopted by the aggregate Cwsar of the Three Kingdoma, 
his right-hand man has rushed into print with curious promptitude, both 
propria persona and through the medium of a secretary. It will be fully 
considered, he assures us, whether the Pope has gone beyond the law; in 
other words, the whole matter has been referred to Sir John Romilly, to see 
whether Cardinal Wiseman can be prosecuted with any chance of success : 
and so “the whirligig of time brings round his revenges,’’ and the fate of 
the Papal apostle is in some sort in the power of a descendant of a victim 
of the revocation of the edict of Nantes. “I shall consult my solicitor,” 
is the common threat of an injured individual; and the solicitor, 
when consulted, has often to confess that his client has no case. So 
perhaps Mr. Attorney may have to inform his consulter that quoad hoe the 
sword of justice is all handle and sheath, and is not made to be drawn. But 
nothing would have been gained by announcing that Sir John had been con- 
sulted, and had declared the impotency of the law. 

Whether there is any analogy between the positions respectively assumed 
by the Episcopal Church in Scotland and the Wesleyans in Englund and the 
recent measure of the Pope, is comparatively of little importance ; but it is 
a subject for the gravest consideration of the members of the Established 
Church, whether, whilst so loudly declaiming against the arrogant exclusive- 
ness and presumptuous intrusion of Rome, she is not justly chargeable with 
conduct of a similar nature from the time of Henry the Eighth to the present 
moment ? The perusal of our historians and our statute-books does not readily 
suggest satisfactory answers to any of the following questions. With what 
Church not actually derived from herself is the Church of England in commue- 
nion? Do not her officers, if not her laity, habitually deny the existence of a 
church, and therefore of Christianity, wherever episcopal government is not 
recognized? Has she not induced the Executive Government of other coun- 


| tries to introduce her forms and doctrines though repugnant to the feelings 


In accordance with such exhibitions, I find that there has been today a | 


very general observance of the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, even in 
churches where the custom had happily dropped. Now against this obser- 


vance all real enemies of Romanisn ought to protest, because the cause of | 


truth cannot be served by falsehood and want of charity. And that the ser- 
vice for the 5th of November does rest on grounds both false and uncha- 
ritable, and that it ought to be disused, I maintain, for the following reasons. 

1, Because, while the service implies throughout that the plot was gene- 
ral among the Romanists, history tells us that very few of them were privy 
to it. 

2. Because, even if the conspiracy had been more extensive than it was, 
the furious severity of the penal laws, and the persecutions which provoked 
it, ought to make us Protestants almost as ashamed of the whole story as the 
Romanists themselves. 

3. Because this shame may well be increased when we remember the spirit 
inwhich the plot was avenged—the treacherous eavesdropping by which 
evidenee was procured against the accused ; the manner in which they were 
bullied and browbeaten at their trials ; the horrible tortures, the rack, the 
disembowelling, which precede d their deaths ; and above all, the wicked 
legislation by which the discove ry was followed up. 

4. Because, if we are right in keeping alive bad feeling by offering 
thanksgivings for this deliverance, the Romanists may on their side, with 
equal justice, institute a rival commemoration of the day on which a stop 
was put to the infamous plot carried on against tAem in 1678, under the 
auspices of King Charles the Second, and the chief authorities of Church 
and State, by means of false witness, unrighteous judgment, and legalized 
nurder, through the instrume ntality of Titus Oates and William Bedloe, the 
former a triple renegade, the latter a convicted thief. 

5. Because the service itself is written in a spirit and in language wholly 
tlien to the Liturgy of the Church of England. 

6. Because it rests on no legitimate authority. Unsanctioned by Convo- 
cation, it cannot be consistently used by the High Church clergy ; un- 
authorized by Parliament, its use is quite opposed to the principles of their 
more Erastian brethren. For although, according to the laws of England, 
there ought to be service on this day, yet this particular form of prayer has 
no other sanction than that of an order in Council, which cannot lawfully 
supersede the ordinary morning and evening prayer, with the regular psalms 
and lessons for the fifth day of the month. 

Much more might be said on other dangerous developments of that spirit 
whereof the solemnities and puerilitics of the 5th of November are the most 
offensive exhibition. Feeling, then, deeply, that unless the present resist- 
ance to Roman aggression is conducted in a calmer, wiser, and more reasonable 
way, the efforts of the most moderate men will be paralyzed and the move- 
ment degenerate into mere fanaticism, I would implore all who care for the 
seasons which the last three hundred years should have taught us—all who 
“ve truth, justice, and Christianity—to separate most clearly the true 
grounds of opposition to Rome from the frantic violence which may soon 
surround us on every side. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A CLERGYMAN, 
Who has signed a protest against the intrusion 

of Romish Bishops 

THE TWO CHURCHES—*LOOK AT HOME.” 
. Sim—The Papal mind, if it is subject in things secular to the same fail- 
ings as fallible mortals, must surely derive satisfaction from the state of 
confusion and alarm into which the clergy and laity of the Church of Eng- 
nd have been thrown by the metamor phosis of the Bishop of Melipotamus 
into the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster. The mission of Lord Minto, 
distasteful as it was to the Court of Rome, is r paid by the intrusion of Dr. 
seman; and it now appears that the game of interference delighted in 
by our Whig Ministry can be effectually played by politicians as clever and 
audacious to the full as Lord Palmerston. If the crisis is indeed of the im- 
portance attributed to it, we may be sure that our annoyance will be hailed 
+ delight all over the Continent, and that our mischievous meddling in 
¢ affairs of other countries has de prived us of all claim to sympathy when 
We are in our turn subjected to unwarrantable interference. 





| of a superior order, 





of the inhabitants ; and have not those forms and doctrines been maintained 
in ascendancy by penal laws and the actual infliction of torture? Have not 
Bishops without flocks been intruded into the dioceses of other Bishops - and 
have not such intruded Bishops been permitted to spend their revenues in a 
country where their dioceses were not situated ? Is not service habitually 
celebrated in many churches in a tongue not understood of the people? In 
short, what has been the actual conduct of the Church of England in the 
time of her power to the populations of Scotland and Ireland ; and what are 
the sentiments now professed with regard to Presbyterianism in the one 
country and Romanism in the other ? 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant,  « 








COLONIAL LAND. 

Str—The officer retiring from the Army may receive, if he pleases, the 
value of his commission in land in certain of our Colonies. There seems to 
be no reason why the same system should not be extended to other branches 
of the public service, 

Retired civil services form a heavy charge on the publie revenue, notwith- 
standing a yearly percentage is levied on the salaries of all persons holding 
Government situations towards the Superannuation Fund. In diminishing this 
expense the Colonies might beneficially aid, if a part of every pension granted 
were offered in Colonial land. Thus, of a pension of 200/. per annum, 1007, 
might be valued according to the principles of assurance and granted in land, 

The commutation of the whole allowance into land, though it might be 
done at the option of the pensioners, would most likely be desired in few 
cases 

To objections against the probable small saving of money must b« —— 
advantages that would result to this country from any diminution in her nu- 
merous and increasing middle class ; and to the Colonies, from an immigration 
and one not entirely dependent on resources within the 
colony itself. The system, indeed, ought to be made a Government means 
of conveying a “Canterbury ”’ element to colonies under their own control. 

Lastly, by the pensioners themselves it would be regarded as a valuable 
boon, especially by the many of their number who have not more to expect 
from the munificence of their country than, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A GOVERNMENT CLERK. 


THE EGYPTIAN CANAL 
Stoke Ne wington, 7th November 1850. 

Sir—The important intelligence which has lately been communicated to 
the public that arrangements are likely to be made for opening a communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, must, I think, naturally sug- 
gest to the commercial world, that a sister enterprise, the ship-canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez, has been too long delayed. 

In these days, surely, engineering difficulties cannot be admitted as suffi- 
cient reason for the neglect of such a scheme: as to political objections, a 
treaty similar to that negotiated by Sir Henry Bulwer would obviate them. 
The five Great Powers and the United States might be invited to join in a 
guarantee that the canal should be open to all nations ; and such guarantee 
would be the very best security Egypt could possibly desire for the perma- 
nent integrity of her territory 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 





G. W. Fier. 





BRANCH LINES FOR RAILWAYS. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 4th November 1850. 

Sin—Now that it has come to be understood that the value of landed pro- 
perty is materially enhanced by railway communication, landholders are be- 
stirring themselves, and two or more projects for direct communication are 
already before the world, opening up a new phase of railway-making ; 
making them on the system of the old road trusts, the landlords in some 
cases giving the land 

Therefore a new series of Parliamentary contests and consequent waste of 
capital are in embryo; the old lines seeking to maintain their privileges, 
the new lines to obtain privileges of their own. 

The new lines will have several advantages over the old, in improved ar- 
rangements and lessened cost of structure; but they will suffer severely from 
opposition, and the old lines will also suffer in the process. ' 

Conscious that they need larger revenues, the managers of the old lines 
have sought to stimulate traffic by excursion-trains, carrying large numbers 
at low prices. 

But this is only a matter of long distances between large towns. Expes 
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been sated. 


Meanwhile, the question is, Have railway proprietors done all that is pos- 
sible to open up communications with towns along their route? have the 
dwellers in towns and villages lamenting over their isolation done all that 


is practicable to connect themselves with existing lines of railway? 
The proprietors of main lines will doubtless point sorrowfully to tl 
branch lines as so much wasted capital, not yielding a commensurate returt 
1 


and the authorities of towns and villages will detail their disappointment 


in getting no lines made for them. 


Yet the plain remedy is in the hands of both parties, or either They 
have been unwisely scared from their legitimate operations by a fixed ide 
that branch lines must be necessarily new constructions, involving an out 
lay of from ten to thirty thousand pounds per mile in land ar ipp 


and station, compensation, law expenses, & 
Yet, looking at the map, we find that every existing line is intersect 


with occupation-roads, turnpike-roads, and highways, in abundance, lea 
to towns and villages. 





These are all « rpabl of conversion into railway feeders, at I itlay 
from 2000/. to 2600/7. per mile, including permanent way rails, & 
and a steam power and carrying stock, and this without interfer t 
their existing traffic and arrangements. Ther I fficulty 
matter 

The alleged difficulties will be 

1. Curves and angles of the roads. In answer to this, the system I ] 
pose contemplates the working curves as sharp as from three to f hundre 
feet radius 

2. The steepness of the gradients In answer to this, it is not propos 
to take sharper gradients than the existing railway maximum—namely, t 
Lickey incline on the Birmingham and Gloucester, now many years lL 
namely, one in thirty-seven 

Th ordinary stock in use on railways is yet far trom having attained 
disideratum in traction—namely, the maximum of elasti l 
yielding, with the minimum of dead-weight 

The system I propose is, a light engine, with a very large platform s 
pended within a few inches of the rails, containing four hundred feet 


It will be analogous to the deck of a river steamer, with an 
A light cabin can be closed in at the stern for passengers « 





tloor area 
rail round it 









































siring shelter. The generality of passengers will sit or stand, rry t 
goods, as they do on river steamers. This will be a rail steamer, al tl 
only kind of vehicle used on the lin It would be absolutely safe 
cident, and would run both ways. About sixteen tons of dead- 
engine and platform will serve to convey ten tons of passengs 
or both, up inclines one in forty The same machir ld travel 
level at from thirty-five to forty miles per ] i hen 3 
take eighty tons of loaded waggons 

On this system every road-side public-house or int ild 1 i stat 
ind every farm along the line w« ‘ ‘ direct to the mail 
railway 

3. Another objection would be, the interference with lway ti 
The answer to this is, it is not proposed to travel faster tl m ter 
fifteen miles per hour; and by reason of the lightn f the t : | 

nd starting can be very rapidly accomplished 

4. It may be alleged that the laying rails in t rdinar 
terfere with the wheel f other vehicles The answer to th 3, that t 
rails would | evel with tl I s tl th tl t -\ 
Commercial R Phe space t ] t wl 

in inch square by the side of the rail, w eno more thar 
in ordinary wheel. It is in sommon practice 

5. Passing through towns and villages and sharp corner The answer 
this is, that the residents would be as glad t e th -steamer stop] 
before their doors as the mail-« ] If t street \ ! ‘ 
new opening would be required ut ‘ he t ind w 
to the gradients, increase of traft uld n stir te tl ut t 
improve them out of receipts 

6. Frightening horses by the engin I tot 
that there are cases in which it might |! mploy tract 
But a very small amount of traftic would 1 e the « 
horses also keep pac with the age they ma trained t I 
as to cannon, and it is now practice of horse-dealers to train tl 
Time was in the United States, the engine was taken off, and the train drawr 
by horses through the streets; but now the engine does the work—s 

The sources of economy in nstructi l be the ving i ’ ] 
Parliament, in land and compensation, earthworks and 
tions, in ballast, and fencing in ip] whes, an nt ( it I 
ilso the great reduction of outlay in rollir t 

One great source of economy, Wor \ e t) heny { 
pairs of way Rightly irranged, tl e] { nder lig] 
would scarcely be appreciabl (noth f 
ight working expenses. 

If we assume a ten-mile line, wndk \ mstar 
lay may be estimated at 20,000/. At 5 p t this would LOK 
innum interest. Suppose a platform engine 1 ' - 
every hour, that would be a hundred and twenty miles per diet On ex 
isting lines on the level, it is an ertained t the t 
am engine equ 1 a hundred and fifty passen I irl I 
Cleaner, coke, oil, firewood, & $ ; ; 1 ra day 14 
in which enly 64 miles are run d gr less tl l 
hours were wasted. If we assume, therefore, 4. per mile f 
mileage, we should be on the saf le Phat ld | ist 2/7. 3 em 0 
7307. per annum. This, with interest on t tlay, would be 1730/. | 
num Add for contingencies 270/., the total 2000/7. per annum 

This would provide for the transit of 1800 el per diem 120 t 

f goods, over ten miles of li At a halt ny per mile, the ] 
revenue In maximum would be 37/. | m, ! 13,600 

At one penny per ton per mile for goods, the revenue \ d be 5/. per « 
or 1568/ per annum for six days per week. And the tr s might be 

Of course I am not supposing that such an ar f traff ild 
found in country places, but merely illustrating t tion of how cheay 
railways may acquire branch lines of importa y tl 
lords and road authorities may bring themselv: ! sé nexion W 
railways even with a small traffic, then xistiz - 
pliances. The process of working ul v sim Phe 
would be no ticket-takers required toker | ] 
in process of time, the road author mpl tl v] ffair by 
letting the train to a respectable man, as is now commonly the case with th 
tolls. 

Eight passengers per train over the whole ten miles at 5 ich would pay 
the working expenses; and sixteen passengers the inter I tlay of 
20,000/.—total twenty-four, excl isive of goods and parcel 

It is by such arrangements as these, putting the towns in direct commu- 





nication with the markets, increasing the traffic of the main lines, and re- 
storing much road-side property to its full value, that landlords wiil im- 
prove the rental of their estates, and place agriculture on a level with 
manufactures. All Lincolnshire might be cheaply railed on this system. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, W. Bripces ADAMs, 


SPECTATOR. 


rience must show whether it will be permanent after curiosity shall have 
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BRITAIN,* 
Tus volume is not only altogether below its x 
ject, but its exaggerated views and inflated sty 
lated to injure than to advance the cause which th, 


to advocate. This in part arises from a deficient loo 
! ient logie, w] 

draws similar conclusions fron ntradictory premises. jn no4 

from the kindred fault of exaggerating truths into = 


falsehood, but chiefly from a pervading spirit of book: 
, . i Kmakin 
The Defi neeless State of Great Britai does not emanats fro th 


impelling sense of duty of a public servant, whose vocation + 
to consider the subject, or from the strong convictions of 7 . 
whom professional impulse has driven to examine the ques... 
with a cool judgment and sufficient knowledge, and wh« _" 


ward clear and fresh views, if he cannot bring originality ¢, 4 
task. It is the work, and the not very clever work, of bitte 
teur, who.selects the subject as a “‘ taking” one. but idva 
new facts; whose views are mostly either beside thi mark 01 they 


overshoot it; and who seems to exhibit. in a forced and 4 


























mode of treatment and a turgid exuberance of style. n inifest s 
of exhaustion. y _ 
rhe conjoint characteristics of the bookmaker and the hed 
cian are shown in the general plan, which introduces vari < re 
ects that have no relation to the matter in hand, or that , 
wainst the argument,—as a review of the defects of ¢] Na 
formerly, many of which defects the reader at last 4 
have been remedied. These characteristics, however, are 
completely shown in particular arguments. For insta % 
wccount of the staff of an army, Sir Francis tells a very 
not very new story of the Duke of Wellington and the P ’ 
how the Duke trained his quartermasters, and formed a 
guides and another of military pol ; all which without 
lightest bearing upon tl stensible subject of the] \\ 
the enemy in case of invasion landed at Brighton t any ot} 
place, there can be no fear but that the British army \ 
officers enough familiar with the country, or that tl 9 
other officers in command would be able to communicate with # 
peasantry and others, without calling for an interpreter f 
rps of guides In fact, t vrite s continually conf 
the defence of lon from uaden Invasion with ry | i 
lor waging an offers I foreign country sisi 
The economical effects of nvasion so far st 
ivy London cannot well |} rated: nor, while ] t 
the matter. does th +} f Bubl wererate ti 
t} intry r tl! I { | ises land might { ied 
i French « upation and a subsequent campaign, 1 t of 
ting merchants, manufacturers, and t uders, would be ruined 
moral evils would be great, from the licence of both art , tl 
ional violence of one, and the demoralization whi lw 
ipon the congregation of such large masses of men, with the encow 
ragement they give to the dissipated and vicious of both sex W 
believe, however, that the author's des ription of “ the treatn 
women in war” is « cerated Violence, no doubt, t 
n the march; in the case of aw assault, the inhabitants of 
place are abandoned to the maddened assailants; but wi ld 
doubt whether force permitted large towns, regular! \- 
pied by convention,— pecially where the object of tl g 
cnemy would be, as Sir Francis Head states, to make terms as 
juickly as possible, and get away from the volean wl 
is placed, and therefore he would not be too exacting. Yet 
writer says, if his words mean anything, that for perpetrat 
towns regularly occupied, and that not only by Frencht t 
the officers of all armies. Read with the context, the 
meal whatever to be put upon the following passage | 
° . 4 . eC i 
we hav intimated. 
It not be fair Eng é 
victory mn ery ‘ LS 
\ ‘ several I j I t ! 
doux ‘ s s S I I 
I ns, and Aus 1 
As the capitulation of Paris was not signed till th f July, and 
Duke of Wellington’s army reached the neig ri 
f on the 29th of Jun nd Louis the Eight t i 
try on the Sth of J ily, we hardly know how th \ triad ‘ 
Russian officers managed matters. “The meaning of th plirase as 
ipplied to the British officers, if any “lady ” ever uttered it, would 
s¢ to be a sarcasm on their reserve 
nominal di f tl k to tl t l 
rea ( sists of m ny mor being in fa i t { ° 
exhibiting any peculiar knowledg i] rly tr I 
pplied to the consideration of known facts, but of that com! 
kind which consists in sucking books, pamphlets, and newspa] 
and reproducing the information ; which in this case, howe T, 
poorly done and stuffed out That portion which strictly relates 
to the “defenceless state” is really no more than a sp A eX 
pansion of the Duke of Wellington's letter to Sir John Burgoyne, 
with quotations from pamphlets by nautical men Phe unt ol 
the French in London resembles a paper that Punch published 
the time the Duke’s letter was running the round, the points Deulg 
. The follow; tof aha 4 P tum 


leit oiit. © tole r aA 
cious editor might really have done for Punch, had the first o 


* The Defenceless State of Great Britai By Sir F. B. U 
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vitical rules been followed and the manner been proportioned to 
she subject. 


« Besides providing food and comforts for the army, one of the first duties 
sshe ‘commissaire’ is to send for the editors of the leading journals ; whom 














be briefly informs that it will be re d state, ‘ that. al- 
r ugh the aristocracy are suffering severely, the ; it large offer no 
amplaint, and that, on the whole, the “ morak appears to be favourable to 
he new system ; 

«Jf these orders are not comple ith, the mmissaire,’ either by 
oni of mouth or by a very s ht ement of p directs that the 
. r be made an exampl \ the buttcends of 
muskets the invaluable printing apparatu the ty east int 
the street, and the editor, falling into th e soldiers, undergoes 
‘s tment which nothing but the ! u riv ty 1 

nchman could devise ' t Seat of all. cut 

# one or both of his must plaster him over with 
thick printer's ink—curl hi th it—dress h p im paper ni- 

and jack-boots made ft tl I id open hi mouth 


rm . . 
_'Tiens, petit! tiens!’ feed him with pica, y a series of innu- 





rable and ever-varying strang thods wha all * joliment ar- 
angeing’ any reiractory s ect they wish to victimize w military 
venders will, we are confident, roborate these f vets—they w ild so intimi- 
late the press, that, like every other power in tl intry, it would be 
hliged to bend to the storm 


One of the sections contains an account, after Alison, of the three 
nvasions associated with Napoleon Bonaparte ; the first of which 
Napoleon refused (the Directory) to undertake, as too riskful ; 
the second was a mere ruse; the third, if he ever did contemplate 
it, has no bearing upon the present case, because steam, we are 
told, has changed the mode of operation—for both parties, be it re- 
membered. Then there is a review of Nelson’s battles and tactics, 
and their inapplicability to the systems of America and Franc 
since his time: but as we have changed our system too, it seems a 
mere “ bit o’ writing.” Then there are statistics, common enough, 
f the Continental armies compared with the British, but not a 
ability 


+ 


word of the difference in circumstances and of the impracti 

fmoving the greater portion of them. But to come to the main 
point, the author of Budb/es anticipates an invasion by 150,000 
men, to be followed by 50,000 during or after the march to Lon 
don. To obviate the risk of this, he proposes a permanent increase 
f 100,000 infantry, and an increase of 100 guns in the artillery, 
fully horsed, with sundry lesser matters, at a cost of from four to 
five millions a year; a proposition which, so far ts attainment 


eS, might also have been pr tin Punch 
n speaking lightly of this s, it must not ipposed t] 
e think lightly of the ubject \ pro] tat f deter Is ol 


















the first necessity; and thou; mething, if not enough, may 
have been done to prevent th irprise and lestru I l 
nals and dockyards, nothing has be n done t | t the second 
langer p ‘inted out by the Duke of W ellington—t] upation of 
London by a « yup de mai ind the possessio f tl pital with 
its enormous wealth and interests might ent i disgraceful 
peace from the dread of it ick or destruction, though th 
means might have been got together to meet tl nemy mm the 
field. It is a surpris 1 desperate dash at Lond which is t 
thing to be dreaded, not the invasion of 200,000 men,—unless 
steamers have changed a t experience on land as well at 
e. Such an army exceeds by 70,000 men tl ntire numbers 
t Napoleon could bring together to fight the battle of Borodin 
It is very considerably more than the numbers on both sides that 














fought at Austerlitz or Waterk It is nearly double ‘the num 
ber with which Napoleon, when his throne w take, crossed 
the Sambre to attack Blucher and Wellingto1 lo embark sucl 
foree at once, would be imp ble. without long and notorious 
preparation. To send it over by relays, would be a very riskful 
measure: nor could it be dor quit ” $0 quickly in practi is | 
an be managed on paper for if all the ti ps were to be bi rht 
steamers, France must | vot together a1 mbe1 
if the sailing-vessels were all to be towed, the st rs must still 
be nume1 nd if \ iling-v W t ploy dalon 
the speed of a fleet, like that of rmy, must be regulated by 
s st bod As for this writer’s calculation that the 150,000 
French would be tran ted “at intervals of six or eight hours,” 
l that naval mea \ it iiected Tf 
Wwihiel mpossible withou ng pre] 
it +7 +y 9 4 {] 4 ] ] t rr 
Lng coast 1 Xx Ol eht | I t 
eate? | rer-steamers, built for speed an 
ughtly lad , do not! I 1 i I ’orts! ith Havi 
nder ten or twelve | If sl war-stean re t , or t 
€ stow ull hey l f soldiers, . artiller 
ind munitior f war, i passage with its delays could 
not be mad inde we | iy large port { the fleet is 
to saul, the voyage wou wanda ertau ever ; for 
th mere presence of steam-vessels among a con) loes not add t 
their speed. Unless they rry, or tow the whole of the fleet, 
steam-ships are no more an clement of calculation now than they 
Were hifty vears ago. li t} ilternative, the s} f the steam 
ers is diminished ; in bad weather their Pp wel n very bad 
weather, heavily laden, they \d furnish no assistance to sailing 
vessels, perhaps not sa t] lves 
As the Duke of W: eton, in his celebrated letter, had no par 


Yeular call to mention numbers yet speaks of forty thousand 








men, he would seem to consider that as the force which could readily 
be thrown upon our shores : and that appears to be about the number 


+ , , , 
hat might be embarked without, as we say, long and notorious pre- 


paration. There should certainly be in Great Britain an availabk 
Loree sufficient to overwhelm forty or fifty thousand men at once. 
he actual number of regular troops, including sick, &e.—the total 
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of the muster-roll—is under 40,000. At the lowest calculation, 
we require more than double the number of men which Lord John 
Russell, in obedience to an economical clamour, discharged not 
long since. To meet the enemy if he could establish himself, the 
Duke’s suggestion is th cheap st, the most feasible, and, as he 
says, the “ most constitutional ”—embody the Militia. 

After all, however, our main reliance must be, what it ever has 
been, the Navy. \ foree of men-of-war and steamers, suflicient 
to maul an invading fleet so terribly as to de stroy the expedition 
for practical purposes, might be kept at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth, by a new distribution of our ships, and by Parliament 
determining to see to a proper application of th sums voted for 
the Navy, with probably little additional « x pense ; but we believe 
that any expense for the Navy would be freely granted by the 
country, ‘f it were certain that th money is skilfully and ] nestly 
applied 


i 


MICHELE AMARI’S WAR OF THE SICILIAN VESPERS.* 
As usually received, the story of the Sicilian Vespers forms one of 
the strangest romances of history \ conspiracy extending from 
Constantinople to Aragon, embracing all classes of people, yet kept 
secret for two years, and carried into effect suddenly, with imme- 
diate triumph and final success, is more extraordinary than the 
Gunpowder Plot, the massacre of the Danes, or any other action 
that stands out exceptionably from the common course of events. 
When Michele Amari began to study this portion of the annals of 
his native country with a view to write its history, he held the eom- 
mon opinion, although Voltaire had derided the fact of the conspi- 
racy, i nd Gibbon had doubted, not its existence, but the formed plan 
of its outbreak: and tl 


pinion, with considerable modifications as 





to the extent of the conspiracy, is the conclusion at which Amari 
has arrived. That Peter of Aragon aimed at the kingdom of Sicily, 
either fi elf-prompting or the suggestions of John of Pro ida 
and other Sicilian exiles, clear It is equally clear that he pre- 
pared an army for that purpose, under the pretence of waging wat 
wainst the Infidels It ippe irs to be true that he entered into a 
treaty with the Greck Emperor Michael Paleologus, whom Charles 
f Anjou was threat it is also possible that a 
general conspiracy wa ome of the Sicilian barons: 
but bey 1 t! \ ve that any conspiracy ex- 





md all-persuasiv John of 
Procida negotiatn 1 various d ul with the Paleologus, the 
i conspiracy embracing a majority at 
least of t Ss in people, Amari does not believe. When care- 
"de Wl tes, “the cont mporary record mount to 
f Sicily; that he 

rn himself; that he treated for subsidies with the En peror of 
Cor ntinople, w power W threatened by Charl that 
Pr la wa f } mu rel that he may perhaps have 
t that thei plans 
t yet matw I their pre] tions completed when the 

le of Sicil forth. Che foundation of the outbreak 

\ Lol pre nu verv form; the immediat two 
t yolutiol ik “and in me of the Italian cities of 





iat Peter eag ‘ pired to the crown o 


t pit f the I detested by the strangers n than any 
¢ and the most deeniy iniured Mes- 

’ Viceroy in Sicily, Herbert of Orleans; Pa- 

Was \ ticiary Val di Mazzara, John of St. Re- 





H ile n t Southern wall of the city, the brink of the 
0 t licated to the Holy G t neerning 

Lat I mot fail to re , that on the i\ 1 whieh 

lfth century, tl n W darkened 

( f the } | ind the river, on the other 

t ent day is in great part 

rdens vnlle a squal nclosure, of moderate 
H resses, honvycombed with tombs, and adorned 

t pu monument rounds th rch rhis 
ter itt the cighteent ntury und 

( t t | vastated 

it ft f ve : n and 

rfl ! " ipeted with the flowers of 
r el ending their way towards tl hurch. Divided 

nt nut i l ’ WalKer ile u lusters, pread the tables, 
y | t were a defect o1 merit of the 

S } t t ft, for the mome1 i llection of their suffer+ 
n¢ vhen the f f the Just ry ldenly appeared amongst them, 
i every | m ft 1 with a shudder of disgust rhe strangers came, 
, to maintain tranquillity ; 
1 n the dances, and 


nad for t I eu mingled in 


familiarly a ted tl men, pressing the hand of one, taking unwar- 





nted liberties with othe addressing indecent words and gestures to those 
temperately admonished them to depart, 

* History e W f tl Sicilian Vespers By Michele Ama Edited, with 
Introduetion and Note by the Ear! of Ellesmere In three volumes. Published 
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in God’s name, without insulting the women; and others murmured 
angrily ; but the hot-blooded youths raised their voices so fiercely that the 
soldiers said to one another, ‘These insolent paterini must be armed, 
that they dare thus to answer’; and replied to them with the most 
offensive insults, insisting, with great insolence, on searching them for arms, 
and even here and there striking them with sticks or thongs. Every heart 
already throbbed fiercely on either side, when a young woman of singular 
beauty, and of modest and dignified deportment, appeared with her husband 
and relations bending her steps towards the church. Drouet, a Frenchman, 
impelled either by insolence or licence, approached her, as if to examine her 
for concealed weapons; seized her, and searched her bosom. She fell faint- 
ing into her husband’s arms; who, in a voice almost choked with rage, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Death, death to the French!’ At the same moment, a youth burst 
from the crowd which had gathered round them, sprang upon Drouet, dis- 
armed and slew him; and probably at the same moment paid the penalty of 
his own life, leaving his name unknown, and the mystery for ever unsolved, 
whether it were love for the injured woman, the impulse of a generous 
heart, or the more exalted flame of patriotism, that prompted him thus 
to give the signal of deliverance. Noble examples have a power far 
beyond that of argument or eloquence to rouse the people, and the abject 
slaves awoke at length from their long bondage. ‘ Death, death to the 
French !’ they cried; and the ery, say the historians of the time, reéchoed 
like the voice of God through the whole country, and found an answer in 
every heart. Above the corpse of Drouet were heaped those of victims slain 
on either side; the crowd expanded itself, closed in, swayed hither and thither 
in wild confusion; the Sicilians, with sticks, stones, and knives, rushed with 
desperate ferocity upon their fully-armed opponents; they sought for them 
al hunted them down; fearful tragedies were enacted amid the prepara- 
tions for festivity, and the overthrown tables were drenched in blood. The 
people displayed their strength and conquered. The struggle was brief, and 
great the slaughter of the Sicilians; but of the French there were two hun- 
dred—and two hundred fell. 

** Breathless, covered with blood, brandishing the plundered weapons, and 
proclaiming the insult and its vengeance, the insurgents rushed towards the 
tranquil city. ‘Death to the French!’ they shouted; and as many as they 
found were put to the sword. The example, the words, the contagion of 
— in an instant aroused the whole people. In the heat of the tumult 
Roger Mastrangelo, a nobleman, was chosen, or constituted himself their 
leader. The multitude continued to increase; dividing into troops, they 
scoured the streets, burst open doors, searched every nook, every hiding- 
place, and shouting ‘ Death to the French!’ smote them and slew them, 
while those too distant to strike added to the tumult by their applause. On 
the outbreak of this sudden uproar the Justiciary had taken refuge in his 
strong palace ; the next moment it was surrounded by an enraged multitude, 
erying aloud for his death: they demolished the defences, and rushed furi- 
ously in; but the Justiciary escaped them; favoured by the confusion and 
the closing darkness, he succeeded, though wounded in the face, in mounting 
his horse unobserved, with only two attendants, and fled with all speed. 
Meanwhile, the slaughter continued with increased ferocity ; even the dark- 
ness of night failed to arrest it, and it was resumed on the morrow more fu- 
riously than ever; nor did it cease at length because the thirst for ven- 
geance was slaked, but because victims were wanting to appease it. Two 
thousand French perished in this first outbreak.” 





Amari’s view of the unpremeditated nature of the massacre is 
supported by various reasons in the text, and by an claborate re- 
view in the appendix of all the chroniclers who have written upon 
the subject ; the main arguments being, the silence of the best- 
informed contemporary historians about the conspiracy, and the in- 
consistencies of the narratives themselves with several established 
facts. There is also the inherent improbability of so extensive a plot 
being kept secret for such a length of time; there is, too, the air 
of truth which pervades the historical view of Amari. Revolutions 
not brought about by constituted powers, or large classes acting 
openly but by sudden risings, have always emanated from the 
_—. A sudden spark has inflamed the latent passion which 
ong oppression has induced, and roused the populace like an elec- 
tric shock. When they have done their work sufficiently to give 
sromise of success, the “ educated classes” step in to lead and regu- 
a tageet ets is necessary ; and to profit by the popular enthusiasm 
—the necessity for which is not so clear. 

Another feature in Amari’s work, though that might as well be 
developed in a narrative of the common idea of the Vespers, is its 
victure of French conquest and occupation. Charles of Anjou 

imself was pitiless and tyrannical, but strictly moral. He, how- 
ever, diel the licence of his followers free scope ; he oppressed 
the people by exactions, which in the hands of his agents passed 
from grinding taxation into plunder, while the hostility of rac 
was increased by Gaulish inaction. The same causes of exaction, 
licence, and contemptuous insolence, which have ever lost French 
conquests almost as soon as they were made, were exhibited as 
completely in the thirteenth century as they have even been since. 
The same causes which precipitated Europe on Paris in 1814 and 
1815 drove Charles of Anjou from the throne of Sicily, brought 
him to the grave, from anger and disappointment operating upon 
advancing age, and caused the loss of thousands of Frenchmen and 
the disgrace of the French name. 

Lord Ellesmere, in his introduction, speaks of Sicilian history 
about the period of the Vespers as having an interest for its “ direct 
bearing on the development of the English constitution. The lure 
of Sicilian dominion, Kreld out by the Pope to Henry the Third of 
England, led to financial embarrassmentsand consequent exactions, 
which not only incensed the clergy and armed the barons against 
arbitrary rule, but led to the representation of the commons.” We 
must confess we can trace but little of this direct connexion in 
Amari’s work, or of “ incidental notices of the creation and pro- 
gress of political institutions, presenting analogies to those 
which in the progress of time have ripened into the British con- | 
stitution.” the interest of the work is absolute rather than com- | 
parative. It is shown in the moral of oppressive occupation al- | 
ready alluded to, as well as in the folly of forsaking or weakly sup- | 
porting a native prince against a foreign invader on account of some | 
complaints or grudges. The arrogant claims of the Papacy, though 
its power had already passed its meridian, and the unprincipled 
conduct of various Popes, is a source of variety and interest. The 
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scattered glimpses offered of the strange and as yet unsettled star 
of the peoples bordering on the Mediterranean, Saracens se state 
in Christian armies, and Christians in the pay of the Mahomer® 
of Tunis, with the fuller sketches of the manners of the je 
their oe and ferocity, is another attractive feature. Meee 
for speculation and reflection is furnished by the softened fonda 
system of Sicily and the strong republican feelings of the peopl 
imitated, we may suppose, from the Italian cities, and shown he 
several attempts to establish a republic, one of which was after re 
massacre of the French. Neither is the narrative of the histo ; 
itself without interest. The leading actors on both sides are me 
of great abilities and marked character; there is : 
oppressed to the last point of resistance, and effectually smiti 
their oppressors; the war which followed the revolt js distin’ 
guished by great plans, by great battles, and more than al] by the 
law of consequences, which frequently visits on great oppressors 
the results of their oppressions. In an epic point of view the in. 
terest of the narrative ceases with the death of Charles of Anjou; 
or at least of Peter of Aragon, in the prime of life, and at the zenith 
of his fame and success. The Sicilian history is properly carried 
on through the wars and troubles that followed the death of Peter 
till the final establishment of his son Frederick upon the throne of 
Sicily, and the general pacification that accompanied it. 

The style of Amari leans rather to the disquisitional than the pic- 
torial school of history, the essayist frequently predominating oyer 
the narrator. This may arise from the necessity the writer is yp. 
der of supporting his own view of the Sicilian Vespers, as well a 
from a national mode of treatment. Amari is writing for Sicilians, 
and naturally introduces more remarks on circumstances, instity. 
tions, and Sicilian excellences, than he would have done had he 
addressed himself primarily to an European public. This increases 
the size of his work; but his narrative is not defective, though op 
the whole a little prolix. It is clear, easy, and if it has not a eon. 
densed vigour, it brings out the salient points of the subject. 

Although Lord Ellesmere figures conspicuously in the title. 
page, he seems to have only encouraged the translation and fur. 
nished a pleasant critical and biographical preface with a few 
notes. The book, however, does not want extraneous assistance; 
it is a work of interest on an interesting subject, and is a useful 
addition to English literature. 
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MERRYWEATIHIER’S LIGHTS AND 


OLDEN TIMKE.* 


SHADOWS OF THE 


Tus volume has the fault of an untrained or an ill-trained author 
—a little too much of writing, a little too finely done; and on 
some points the matter, if sufficient for the object, is drawn from 
sources that argue second-hand rather than original inquiry. The 
book, however, is pleasantly written ; and it brings together a good 
deal of curious matter regarding the learning, the manners, the 
opinions, and the practices of the dark or middle ages. It will 
rm fulfil its purpose of furnishing readers of a liberal curiosity, 
but who have little time to spare, with an idea of the social state 
and condition of our ancestors, that they may learn to appreciate 
the comforts of the present by gaining a notion of the discomforts 
of the past. 

The book consists of eighteen chapters or essays, on topics 
exhibitive of English life from the time of the Saxons to that 
of the Plantagenets, though the author may occasionally diverge to 
a foreign country or come down to a later date. Some of the pa- 
pers refer directly to literature or science,—as the persecutions of 
the few early philosophers on the charge of magie ; the rewards, 
by church preferment or direct patronage, which learning received 
in the dark ages ; illustrations of the literary life and character, and 
the writings for the people in the form of ballads. Others relate to 
religion or superstition,—as “the dangers and triumphs ” of the 
Bible “ in an age of gloom ”; “ a chapter on the history of relies’; 
the perils of heresy and unbelief ; witchcraft and magic; miracles 
and mesmerism ; with the history of leecheraft. Several of the 
essays describe manners and customs: “ hearths and homes, oF 
household comforts of old England”; mirth and jocularity by pro- 
fessional jesters in the court and the convent ; marriage ceré monies, 
or rather the modes and law of marriage under the Anglo-Saxons. 
Thé subjects of the remaining essays are economical, historical, or 
miscellaneous. They relate to the influence of monastic communi 
ties on society and ‘civilization; the state of the roads and the 
means of locomotion in the olden time ; slavery in England, espe- 
cially under the Saxons; the position and persecutions of the Jews; 
the corrupt character of lawyers, and the administration of Jaw i 
Saxon and Norman courts; with the dawn of a new era, when the 
minds of the people gradually awoke to the corruptions of the 
Church and the oppressions of the State. ; 

A want of completeness in the treatment of many of the 
subjects is almost inseparable from the object of the writer, 
and the limited space to which his single volume confines him. 
With due allowance for this general fault, the papers have 
an interest pretty much proportioned to what might be ex 
Slavery in England under the Saxons 
offers a more terrible moral picture than anything the Abolition- 
ists could produce of West Indian slavery, and throws the strongest 
light possible on the barbarous feeling of the age; for the distine- 
tion of colour or even of race was in this case wanting. The essay 
on the condition of the Jews in Norman England may add little to 
the general impression of their treatment, but it brings the parti- 
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ther; furnishing examples of fierce oppression, alter- 
ting with s oliation and cajolery, which leaves it very doubtful 
whether the hristian, in the long run and the large way of busi- 


ness, WAS not quite a match for the Jew in the arts of extortion. 
’ 
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ary the Third, though not ranking as a very able monarch, was | 


quite able to spoil the Israelites, and in a way which reminds | 


ge of the frogs in the fable—sport to him. He elated the Jews 
by summoning an assembly, which has been called a Parliament. 

“« But if the Jews were desponding over the loss of their synagogue, [which 
iad been seized and turned into a church,} they were elated in 1241 by a cir- 


sumetance unparalleled in the whole history of our nation. In the twenty-fifth | 
c " bad . 


ear of the reign of Henry III, a ‘ Parliamentum Judaicum’ was summoned 


at Worcester ; the King issued writs, commanding the sheriffs to return from | 


their towns the richest Jews as members. The day appointed by the Chris- 
tisn King was Quinquagesima Sunday the Jews met to violate a Christian 
Sabbath by discussing pecuniary matters When the King appeared before 
the Parliament, the feelings of exultation which the Jews had encouraged 
were speedily dissipated ; it was the old story over again: the King wanted 
money; he had called them together merely to demand of them a trifle of 
99,00) marks : half of this sum they were to pay into his exchequer by Mid- 
summer, the remainder was required at Michaelmas. — Although some delay 
eurred in gathering together this large sum, the King had faith in the 
resources of the Jews; the next year, wishing to repress the open discontent 
ofthe Welsh, he levied another tax of 8000 marks. In this instance no 
Parliament of Jews was convened; they were simply ordered to find the 
money, or submit to transportation to Ireland, in which case all their goods 
gere to be confiscated to the King. During the next three years of Henry’s 

ion these arbitrary measures were constantly resorted to by the King and 
his Parliament; it was astonishing that they were able to meet such con- 
tinual calls. Sixty thousand marks were paid by the Jews during that time.” 


The particulars about the Saxon laws of marriage are curious, 
and further illustrate the rudeness of that people. 

“By the Anglo-Saxon laws, every woman was under the care of some 
man, who was termed her mundbora, or guardian ; and no one could marry 
her without having first paid a sum of money as a compensation to her 
mundbora. The father of course was the guardian of his unmarried daugh- 
ters; the brother if the father died ; and next to him the nearest male rela- 
tive; if, however, the female was friendless and alone, she found in the 
king her legal guardian. There were no runaway matches, no clandestine 
and romantic nuptials, among the Saxon people ; they did everything, even 
to their very love affairs, in a plain matter-of-fact way ; they estimated the 
value of the maid according to her rank in life, and the law fixed the sum 
which should be regarded as a legal tender to satisfy the avarice of her 
mardians. The first step in courtship, therefore, was to buy the consent of 
the mundbora; the lover was then admitted into the society of his mistress, 
ad allowed to claim her in due course as his wife ; if, however, her personal 
charms or her disposition proved on better acquaintance unsatisfactory to 
her suitor, and he failed to complete the 4arga/n, (we are using, fair readers, 
the terms employed by the Saxon witan,) he became immediately amenable 
to the law. For this breach of a promise of marriage, he had ‘to pay not 
aly the usual mund or consideration-fee to her guardian, but an additional 
¢ tion, besides a sum of money to those who had become sureties for 
the fulfilment of the agreement on his part. If a man ventured to marry 
vithout first having bought and paid for his wife, he was guilty of the crime 
of mund-breach ; the consequences of which were both disastrous and vexa- 
tious. The husband in such a case possessed no legal authority over his 
spouse; he was a husband, in fact, without a wife: he had no right to her 
property; he could recover no compensation for any insult which another 
man should dare to offer her: she had not been paid for, the guardian had 
received no consideration ; and all damages or fines inflicted for such an in- 
sult were payable to the woman's mundbora. If a man wished to take his 
wife into a foreign part, or into another thane’s land, he had to enter into a 
compact with her guardian that no wrong should be done to her, but that 
the should receive every mark of attention and kindness. If a man bought 
amaid and paid for her, no other could negotiate for her purchase; but if 
ay fraud had been committed on her part, or on the part of her friends, she 
was returned home, and the man demanded back his money. By the Saxon 
law a maiden and a widow were of separate value; the latter could be pur- 
chased for one half the sum which the guardian of a maid was entitled to 
demand ; the man, therefore, who could not afford to purchase a maid might 
pethaps be able to purchase a widow. ‘The laws relating to the marriage of 
vidows are curious, and seem to discountenance second nuptials. The widow 
was compelled by a law of Canute’s to continue husbandless for twelve 
months at least ; if she married within that time, she forfeited all her mar- 
mage-gifts, and all the property which she acquired by her first marriage 
was claimed by her nearest kinsman: Henry the First confirmed this de- 
corous law.’’ ; 


The social and economical influence of monastic communities has 
ben treated too often by writers of considerable ability to leave 
much for Mr. Merryweather to do in the space to which he 
s restricted, though we believe th subject to be worthy of a more 
daborate and particular exposition than it has yet re ceived. The 

rs and difficulties of locomotion of yore furnish a very curious 


paper, full of curious facts. 





“The expense of conveying goods in those days was enormous; and the 
Waggons and carts employed for this purpose were so clumsy and ponderous 
that they frequently in wet seasons sank deep into the road, and were im- 
moveable until hot suns imparted a degree of firmness to the swampy tho- 
toughfare: inland trade sutlered severely from these evils. Coals were dug 
at Newcastle as early as the year 1234; but the expense of transmission was 
# great that the Londoners were obliged to use wood and turf as fuel: about 
the same time the hire of a cart and three horses was fixed by law at four- 
Wen pence a day, the wages of a dozen labourers; the cost of conveyance 
Was enormously increased by the continual demands which met the traveller 
in the shape of tolls. The thoroughfares which intersected the lands of the 
“irons or those of the monks could only be used by the payment of a toll,—a 
fystem of taxation grievously out of proportion with the comforts of the 
toad, but which forn.ed sometimes a most important branch of revenue to 
_ seculars and clergy: indeed, in the fourteenth century an exemption 
rom pontage, a tribute demanded for crossing a bridge—from pavage, a toll 
imposed for repairing roads—and from murage, a duty levied for uphold- 
ing walls—were sometimes granted as inducements to attract foreign mer- 
chants into this country, or to encourage some particular branch of internal 
commerce. The expense was augmented by the time consumed in a jour- 
ney. Ina fortnight, the team of the Norwich carrier might hope to reach 
the metropolis ; yet perhaps the team numbered half a score of sturdy cattle. 
ong more to convey the produce of the North to the South of England 
=a did to export it into foreign parts. Pack-horses were the means of 
on yance used by the more expeditious trader ; and so great was their ad- 

tage over the clumsy and springless vehicles of the day, that not only the | 
Produce of the weavers but even the pottery of Staffordshire and the coal of | 
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Newcastle was conveyed by them. In imitation of the caravans of the 
East, merchants frequently travelled together from town to town, and fair 
to fair; they did so both for company and mutual protection: pilgrims 
followed the example, which materially relieved the. severity of their pious 
penance. bg ° e ° bd 

“The wet seasons were peculiarly unpropitious to travellers; they were 
sometimes delayed for a week by a fall of rain. Two Franciscan friars in 
the thirteenth century, within a mile or two of Oxford, to which place they 
were travelling, were unable to proceed because the floods were out and they 
ran many risks of perishing from the dangers of the road.” 

The state of the metropolitan streets, both in France and Eng- 
land, would have terrified a sanatory commissioner. 

‘The public thoroughfares of the metropolis were unpaved, and were little 
better than the country lanes ; the inhabitants, and even the butchers, threw 


| the offal into the strects, and swine revelled unmolested in the gutters. In 


Paris, a French prince of the royal blood was killed by a fall from his horse 
in consequence of a sow running between the animal’s legs. An order was 
issued to prohibit them from wallowing in the muddy streets: but the order, 
it is said, excited the anger of the monks of the Abbey of St. Anthony, who 
from time immemorial had enjoyed the privilege of turning their swine into 
the public thoroughfares ; the monks urged their plea with such pertinacity, 
that it was found necessary to grant them an exclusive right of sending their 
pigs about town without molestation, only requiring that the holy fathers 
should turn them out with bells hung round their necks. The swinish mul- 
titude grew fat upon the filth, and formed, with the kites, crows, and other 
ravenous birds, the only scavengers of the busy streets of Paris and London, 
There was a total absence of all sanatory regulations; indeed, the public 
thoroughfares became, in the absence of water-closets and drains, the com- 
mon sewerage of the city. In France, the people were allowed to throw out 
of their windows into the streets filth of the most offensive nature, on call- 
ing out three times, ‘ Gare l'eau!’ The principal streets of Paris were not 
paved until the latter part of the twelfth century, and those of London not 
until a much later period: the traftic was comparatively so slight that the 
mud which collected in the uneven road proved no inconvenience to the 
shopkeepe rs, a pac k-horse might now and then pass by, a gay and chival- 
rous knight might call the attention of the honest burgher, but vehicles were 
rarely used, and the bugle of the mail never enlivened the thoroughfares of 
the city. Holborn, the great artery of Modern Babylon, through which pour 
in quick succession one loud, busy, rattling stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth century. Some of the 
minor streets were scarcely passable. Narrow lanes with hedges, broken only 
here and there by a straggling house, were the primitive Wood Streets, 
Gray’s Inn Lanes, and Aldgate Streets, of modern times: some would ven- 
ture to traffic them in the day, but few would risk such perilous thorough- 
fares at night. Some of the streets were so bad in the prosperous days of 
King Henry the Eighth, that they are described as ‘very foul, and full of 
pits and sloughs; very perilous as well for all the King’s subjects on horse- 
back as on foot.’ Along such dangerous paths the traveller at night had to 
grope his way about town in total darkness, except he was near enough to 
be guided by the lanterns on the steeple of Bow Church, which served as the 
only landmark to the bewildered stranger.” 

KERR ON THE SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR-MANUFACTURE.* 
THE number of works that have lately been published, and some 
of them by eminent men, on the staple production of the West 
Indies, shows the struggle which is going on among the British 
planters, and the interest that is excited in their fortunes. If they 
are doomed to ruin and the islands to the condition of St. Domingo, 


| by the zeal of an ignorant philanthropy, and the recklessness of 


politicians sacrificing the weakest at the shrine of party popularity, 
the result will not take place without exertions to avert it. Had 
the spirit of foresight stimulated these exertions some years sooner, 
when the planters had a greater command of capital and could 
exercise a sufticient control over their labourers, it 1s probable that 
they would have been in better plight; but even Mr. Kerr, though 
one of the band, makes statements which amount to an admission 
that many of the managers combine the prejudices and aversion te 
change that characterize the agriculturist in all countries, with the 
timidity and indifference to profitable results that may be supposed 
to mark the bailiff. 

Although the scientific writers who have treated upon sugar 
have generally handled the botany of the cane, yet they have dealt 
rather with the principles than the practice of cultivation. Their 
main reliance for improving the profits of the planter has been in 
the manufacture of the canes, after they have been cut, by means 
of new machinery, an improved use of the old, and the application 
of chemical science to the processes. Mr. Kerr does not neglect 
the manufacture, but it is not his freshest part. The section on the 
subject is a clear and painstaking resumé, derived from Evans, 
Davy, Mitchell, and the French chemists, tested by the writer's 
judgment, and often by his experience; but there is nothing new 
in his matter, though he may bring the last novelties together ; 
and he is deficient in the thoroughness with which Evans ex- 
pounded the principles and practice of the art of sugar-making. 
He seems, too, less hopeful from merely the old machinery and im- 
plements than Evans: but it may be that since Evans wrote the 
foreign planters have turned their attention to improved ma- 
chinery. According to Mr. Kerr, the Spaniards—rather, perhaps, 
the Americans in Cuba—are extensively importing the very best 
machinery and implements. 

“‘Mills of this improved construction [such as he has been describing] are 
at present being made in this country by our engineers, but principally 
for foreigners. In Glasgow especially, this manufacture is carried on toa 
large extent by Messrs. Neilson and Co., and by Messrs. M‘Onie and Mirr- 
lees. The largest machines which I have seen are those made for Cuba by 
Messrs. M‘Onie and Mirrlees. These gentlemen have now in course of con- 
struction a steam-mill whose rollers are 32 inches in diameter, and nearly 7 
feet in length, with an expansive high-pressure engine of fully 60-horse 
power, the connecting gearing being arranged to regulate the motion at 24 
revolutions per minute. Some idea of the strength of this mill may be 
formed from the fact, that the wrought iron gudgeon of its upper roller 
weighs about 2} tons. During the early part of this year two mulls of the 
same kind and construction, but somewhat smaller, having rollers 6 feet in 
length by 30 inches in diameter, with corresponding steam-power and ap- 
purtenances, were sent to Cuba by this house, and last year they sent out 

* A Practical Treatise on the Sugar-Cane and the Manufacture of Sugar. By 
Thomas Kerr, Planter, Antigua. Published by Griffin and Company. 
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one exactly similar. From these mills a return of 72 per cent of 
tained, and one of the last-mentioned size is capable of ta 
2000 tons of sugar. The cost of such an engine and mill, v 
is about 2300/.” 
And again, 








th appurtenances 


in his closing observations, he writes 

















“The planters of slave-holding states are convinced that, g¢ven with t 
advantages of compulsory and continuous labour, they will not ultimatel 
able to maintain their position, unless they take advantage of ever 
which science and skill can atford tl evinced by th . 
machinery which our engineers and ths . t | 
We read, that at the present mom s being t S 
establishment in Cuba for machinery to the rount of 17,000/., 
myself seen many large orders progr f truct LD 
facts speak volumes Do they not show clearly that these 1 
forward to the time when wasteful and inefficient methods of m t 
will not advantage the and that they ivailing tl sely 
temporary prosperity to make preparations for t trugg] 
see, a struggle in which only skil t 
successiul 

Mr. Kerr opens his book with a summary view of the ] uu 
dition of the West India Colonies, and the events that hav: t 
it ; in which he exhibits a judgment and fairness that | 
tentior to his opinions upon « her bjects. H t den t 
the planters did not make the best use of the interval wed 
them, though they were unfairly treated and t 1 by surprise by 
the last Whig measw Nor dé } ntertain 1 1 hope fro 
immigration. It has not well suceceded, he int { wl 
has bee nh tried, but it nevel l is bee n tried if] Hitly 
extended for a fair trial); and in Barbados, where the native poy 
lation is abundant, th pla ers are much ! tl 
places where it is thin. The only publie sur . t 
to are not likely to be t . Areturn to tl r | 
system might nvew be resisted by persons who post 
ation, as tending to open up the whole question of protec 
unsettle all that has been settle Loa have 1 ! 
public works in different countries y vulva 
ebjects ; but befere such accommodation will | 
planters, they must be in a pr t ble M 
try 4 and this the ir geographic 1¢ | p i 





prevent. 
For the English public, (the matter may 1 

of the West Indians,) the freshest part of Mr. Kerr’s b 

second division, which relates to 


improvement in the agricultur 


and management of the plantation. Mr. Kerr shows that mana 
ment by delegation still extensively prevails, with its f f 
innovation, its routine practices, its ind 

rule between attorney and manager. Many planters hay pted 
improved cultivation and improved machinery; but the 2 rity 
adhere to the old methods that preva l in the tim 

protection, and high profits. This may lescribed \ 

f negligence and waste throughout,—neglect of catt neglect of 
means of feeding them, with great consequent loss, and a t 


cultivation producing inferior crops, from the manner in which it 
carried Che two great field processes in sugar-cultivation 
planting and hoeing. Under the old system, large holes are dug 
at intervals, the plant is inserted in the hole, and the earth th 
has been thrown out into a heap is again thrown in, and caret 
trodden down, but not heavily. It is thi 
sequent hand-hoeing, that requir so 
cording to Mr. Kerr, a great portion of this labour may 
pensed with by using the plough, the horse-hoe, and plant 


s process, 


much manual labour. <A: 





wide ; the reasons against these methods being unten 
* The cane requires ho cane -hole, nor t wh, hor any pecu I 
uf the surface of the soil : it is developec tl eutest perfect in dee} 
ploughed and thoroughly pulverized lan | l I 
hape it umes naturall i 
gvowth of the plant, but for preventing tl ! hy 
rains. Land in this state is also best ip for the u f th 
tural implements which are caleulated | t p ic text id f 
tility of the soil, and to enable the pl 
sary and expensive human la! our. — 
“ When the cultivation is carried on e ly 1 
only such hands as are necessary to direct them, 


supply of labour at command for ail tl th cane ft 
should it be , 


f insuring 


pose or 


necessary to 


continu 











osition of the British far r, whe 1 ily s} 

Fis harvest than at other seasons; and, like him, we ld un 
services of many who never assist in the la rs of agr It except 
a juncture, out who would lay aside their y s vocations to } 

the additional reward for labour, which it would be t ] 
ar on Goalie * * * 

By pursuing this system, not only w d the cost of p ti ei 
menscly reduced, but the crops in time be increased to d le t Pp 
amount; and, as a matter of const quence, } ty wor I 
mate value. It is not a plan which requires the investment 
is within the reach of every proprietor West India property V 
they to insist on their attornies not employing a single hoe in the prepa 
tion of the land, but to plant the rows of canes at such | 
to permit the free use of the horse-hoe or cultiy f 
tween, their estates would rapidly recover from ! 
ties induced by want of sufficient labour, and we rno1 t 





necessity for immi unless for the necessi of l 

Mr. Kerr calculates, that by adopting the improvements de- 
seribed in his book the produce of an estate can be doubled, two 
hundred tons being shipped for one hundred ; and his views, though 
not sanguine, are hope ful. But if anything is to be done, it must 
be done quickly. The planter must get rid of that obstinacy which 
by offensively le os. all change during slavery, even when the 
tendency of the public mind in this countr y was obvious, prec ipitat d 
an abolition which might otherwise have been del: ayed and regulated 
by himself. He must also shake off that inertia which neglected 
to prepare for the change from apprenticeship to freedom, and from | 
protection to comparative free trade. 


gration, 


king off a crop of 
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mary institution and purpose the Presidency of the Royal Academy aims 
at conferring on the most eminent professor of art for the time being an 
outward sign of his supremacy; and that, thus honoured with a distinctive 
mark of recognition bestowed by those best qualified to judge—his brother 
labourers, each by virtue of membership equally eligible with himself—he 
stands before the public for them to acquiesce in and ratify a verdict 
already passed. Chosen out of a body itself constituting by position the 
élite of its order, and bidden to take the highest place, it is a misfortune 
both for art and for the nominee, if the jealous glances of the bystanders, 
fixed on a more worthy competitor, intimate, even though their lips 
should not utter, “ Give this man room.” 

The theory involved in this Presidency, similarly with any other, is, 
past question, as above stated ; but no principle can rationally be carried 
into execution without reference to collateral circumstances. That is but 
a purblind zeal for art which can see the artist only, and overlooks the 
man. Other considerations than of pictorial excellence imperatively pre- 
gent themselves, and demand to have their weight. The highest manifes- 
tation of the pictorial, as of every other art, depends far less on the per- 
ceptive than on the intellectual faculties, and results from deeply-con- 
sidered theory and scientific insight, more essentially, if not more palpably, 
than from imitative capacity or technical knowledge. To the painter the 
power of embodying elevated principles suffices ; 
though unconsciously, in the materials of his art, he has 
calling : to the representative of painting more is needful; he should bi 
able not only to do, but to know why he has done, and to render a reason 
for his work. Hence follows the necessity of secking in such a one for 
mental qualifications of a high order,—and these not latent within, con- 
tinuing merely in the state of faculties, but capable of recciving adequate 
expression. 

It is not to be forgotten, also, that the arts exercise more than an historical 
influence ; they possess a direct present power. Through numberless 
often unperceived—ramifications, the mind and habits of a people are 
swayed by them mightily. To the future student it may appear matter 
of all-absorbing importance, that the painter whose works live most 
durably in fame, and with the noblest life, should have been the protago- 
nist of his art; but to the present gencration it can never be indifferent 
to reflect whether honour is reciprocally conferred by the office and by 
him who holds it. Personal character will always and deservedly weigh 
in the decision; nor must professional expediencies be altogether left out 
of the account. It is not our wish or intention to enter too minutely into 
these; yet it may fairly be urged that the credit of the art should be con- 
sulted in a social and corporate as well as in an abstract point of view. 
The office of President is, in a degree, honorary: others are charged with 
the instruction of aspirants, and with the superintendence of the means 
and course of study; the President’s public duties embrace the aspect to 
be worn by art in the eyes of the world outside. Indeed, the external 
consideration enjoyed by artists may be in no small measure biassed by 
the character and position of its chief representative 

The first President of the Royal Academy united in his own person all 
the necessary qualifications: he embodied the British art of the period ; 
nor, whether his claims be taken in the aggregate or individually, were 
they to be paralleled among contemporary painters. His successor, Ben- 
jamin West, vulnerable as his works are in modern criticism, was an ex- 
ponent of art in its highest range, and was probably not to be matched 
for public and private respectability. 
junctures be found paramount, even in the general interest of art, above 
all others. Perhaps the Presidency of Sir Thomas Lawrence was not of 
beneficial tendency. England did not want for eminent painters of the 
historical and imaginative schools; and it may be feared that the election 
of a portrait-painter gives an impulse to the reliance on private patronage, 
and promotes an unhealthy spirit hurtful to community of aim and feeling 
among the great body of artists, and to the pursuit of art on its own 
merits. Something of these influences may, we think, be traced in the 
choice of Sir Martin Archer Shee, on grounds confessedly and beyond cavil 
secondary. The question was then decided in favour not of the painter 
or the man of solidly-based views, but of the gentleman socially unex- 
ceptionable. It was an election rather to the presidency of art pro- 
fessors—to an embassy or mission from them to other sections of society, 
than to the station of president in art. 

We congratulate the Academy on the happy combination of circum- 
stances with which they have had to deal in the present case, and on the 
sound discretion they have exercised in availing themselves of it. The 
claims of Mr. (or, perhaps, we might now say Sir) Charles Locke East- 


lake are great every way. His uniformly-observed theoretic principles 


This claim may in certain con- | 


| 
| 


have on very many occasions been persuasively exemplified by his own | 


hand. He is more than of literary tastes—a literary man; yet more, a 
literary artist. His more abstruse intellectual powers have ever been 
devoted to the advancement of his own proper art. 


us to dwell; but we are heartily gratified, for the sake of all our artists, 
that in these respects also their body should be so honourably represented. 
We do not hesitate to say that no election would have been so creditable 
to the Academy, or so satisfactory to the public , as that of Mr. Eastlake 
Simultaneously with the Presidential election that of an Associate took 
place. The choice fell upon Mr. J. C. Hook,—a result in accordance to 
general anticipation. Mr. Hook was the last painter-student and gold- 
medal prizeman sent out by the Academy for purposes of foreign study. 
His works exhibit a graceful feeling for colour, based—but not with much 
daring—on Venetian traditions; there is frequently refined sweetness in 
his female figures, varying in degree between a near approach to love- 
liness and the tamely pretty. He seems, however, to have scarcely yet 
attained due concentration of thought, or to regard art with much serious- 
ness of aim. We feel, in looking at Mr. Hook’s pictures, a want of 
something tangible and stamped with hearty conviction. It appears to 
us, that among the numerous artists eligible to Academician honours, 
none has made out a stronger claim on immediate attention than Mr. 
Kennedy,—a gentleman whose power of realizing the pervading sentiment 
of sensuous beauty and luxury we have never seen surpassed, if equalled. 
Apparently guided (like Mr. Hook, but with more self-knowledge) by 
preconceived reference to a general result, he possesses in a peculiarly 
native and spontaneous degree, that power, so difficult in pictorial art and 
so seldom displayed by its disciples, of conveying the abstract emotion of 
his scene, to which no detail is unimportant or extraneous. His works 
are like gorgeously delicate flowers, of strange perfume, to whose nourish- 
ing all accidents of sun or shadow, of contiguous animal or vegetable life, 


On his qualities as 
a man and a gentleman it would be equally superfluous and indelicate for | 
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minister and subserve. His luxury of nature is delicious Panay 
dreamy imaginative haze. It is Keats that paints with the hand eee 7 
Kennedy. ne of Mr, 
It would be premature to enter on any minute consideration of 
respective claims of various other artists as bearing on the fact of tie 
Hook’s election, inasmuch as, when all the vacancies now virtu lly - 
clared among the Associates by reason of their contingent a dee 





eli Vation 





the ranks of the Academicians shall have been filled up, we shall y bo 
possibly find that those claims have received impartial atte .. ay 
proper quarter: nor should we have touched upon th subject oa 


were it not that we have yet to learn the necessity or adk quate cenas 
; } te occasion 


for the prolonged delays now established by regulation, and whj, ee 


know to be felt as a grievance by a considerable section in art 


and we would fain hope that some redress may be obtained thro 
influence of the new President, whose exertions we feel well assyp, 
never be wanting to remove all recognized anomalies and ’ 
obstructions. 





BIRTHS, 
On the 19th September, at Bombay, Lady Yardley, of a daughter. 
On the Ist November, at Boconnoc, Cornwall, Lady Louisa Fortescue. of 


On the Ist, in Russell Square, the Wife of 8. Morton Peto, Esq., M P ofa 
daughter. 6 

On the 2d, in Gloucester Road, Hyde Park, the Lady of Robert Oliver Jones Esa 
of Fonmon Castle, Glamorganshire, of a daughter “~~ 

On the 2d, the Wife of Mr. Crampton, of Holford Square, of a son 

On the 3d, at Ham Parsonage, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. T. G. P. Hoy fa 


daughter. 

On the 4th, at Heavitree, the Lady of the Hon. W. Addington, of a da 

On the 4th, in New Street, Spring Gardens, the Lady Mary Hoare, of 

On the 6th, in Devonshire Place, Lady Anson, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Putney, Lady Eardley Wilmot, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 19th August, at St. George’s Church, Sierra Leone, N. J. Wa 
the Medical Staff, to Mary Adelle, eldest daughter of Major Soden, Con 
the troops on the Western coast of Africa. 

On the 3lst October, at Stratton St. Mary, Norfolk, the Rev. George N wnham 
Phillips, Rector of North Eling, Hants, to Frances Sarah, only daughter of the Rey. 








Ellis Burroughes, of the Manorhouse, Long Stratton, Norfolk. 

On the 2d November, at North Cray, Kent, John Sims Reeves, Esq., the eminent 
English tenor, to Charlotte Emma Lucombe, the celebrated soprano, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Lucombe, formerly librarian, of Brighton. : 

On the 4th, at St. Peter’s Church, Bedford, the Rev. J. Frederic Harward, ney. 
bent of Middleton, Derbyshire, to Sophia 8S. G. Holder, Widow of John Hol- 
der, Esq., of Lemon Arbor, Barbadoes, and eldest daughter of Colonel Bush, K.H 
Inspecting Field Officer, Leeds. . 

On the 5th, at the parish-church, Doncaster, the Rev. J. B. Brodrick, Rector of 
Sneaton, and Chaplain to the Duchess of Gordon, to Fanny, daughter of the Rev, Dr, 


Sharpe, Vicar of Doncaster and Brodsworth, and Canon of York. 

On the 6th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Villiers La Touche Hatton, Es 
Captain in the Grenadier Guards, only son of Rear-Admiral Hatton, to Rosi 
only daughter of Sir William de Bathe, Bart. 

On the 7th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Charles Graves, Esq., Captain Eighty- 
second Regiment, son of Charles G. Graves, Esq., to Emily, eldest da 
Lieutenant-Colonel North, of Beaumont House, Stoke, Devon, half-pay Fo 
Regiment. 








Lately, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, George Stewart Mackenzie, Esq., Seventy 
second Highlanders, youngest son of the late Right Hon. J. A. Stewart Mackenzie 
to Maria Louisa, youngest daughter of the late Lieut.-General T. Marriott 


Madras Army 
DEATHS, 

On the 25th July, at Hongkong, of malignant fever, brought on by exposu 
sun in the discharge of his official duties, Lieutenant Henry Phillpotts, K.} 
surviving son of Lieutenant-Colonel Phillpotts, R.E., at the time in the temy 
command of Royal Engineers at that station ; in his 23d year. 

On the llth September, at Saugur, Central India, William H. Jowett, Lieutenant 
and Interpreter to the Tenth Regiment of Madras Native Infantry ; 

On the 26th October, at Sienna, Henry Fitzmaurice Hallam, Es« 
Henry Hallam, Exq., of Wilton Crescent ; in his 27th year. 

On the 28th, at ‘i'wickenham, the Right Hon. Lady Anne Murray, Widow of the 
late Alexander Murray, Esq., of Broughton, Scotland. 









On the 29th, at Drake’s Place, the Rev. William Prockter Thomas, LL.B., f 
the Prebendaries of Wells Cathedral, and late Vicar of Wellingtoa, Somerset; in his 
68th year. 

On the 3lst, at Monks Lodge, Essex, the Rev. James Sperling, M.A., Vicar of 
Great Maplestead, and Rector of Lamarsh, in the same county; in his 78th year 


On the 31st, Samuel Hill, Esq., fourth son of the late Rev. Robert Hill, of Hough, 
and grandson of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., of Hawkstone. 

On the Ist November, Edmund Peel, Esq., of Bonehill House, Staffordshire 

On the 2d, in Harley Street, Colonel James Bogle Delap, of Stoke Park, Surrey, and 
Lillingstone Lovel, Buckinghamshire. 


On the 2d, at Roby Hall, near Prescot, Richard Edwards, Esq., Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Lancaster; in his 74th year 
Lately, at Clyffe Hall, Wilts, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Duncon Pleydell 
Bouverie 
" YT AARP DPMND 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Nov. 5.—Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. Lord J. J.C. P. 


Murray to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice Robinson, who re 
and Lieut. G. T. F. Shuckburgh to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, v 
P. Murray; Ensign W. W. Knollys, from the S4th Foot, to be Ensigt 
purchase, vice Shuckburgh. Ist Regt. of Foot—Quartermaster J. M‘G 
pay of the 20th Foot, to be Quartermaster, vice Broadley, deceased 





Capt. W. Auchmuty, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Stapylton, who exchanges 
17th Foot—Lieut. G. T. Brice to be Adjt. vice Sawers, who has retired. 23d Foot 
Lieut. F. T. Brock to be Capt. by-purchase, vice F. E, Campbell, who retires ; Second 
Lieut. R. V. Dickens to be First Lieut. without purchase, vice Brock; Secone 
Lieut. Sir H. O. R. Chamberlain, Bart. to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice L 
Greenock, who retires; Second Lieut. and Adjt. E. Jenkins to have the rank 
First Lieut. ; Second Lieut. F. P. R. D. Radcliffe to be First Lieut. by purchase 





Plunkett, who retires; by pur 
vice Dickens. 26th Foot 


W. Andrews, who retires 


Vice Frederick Sayer, Gent. to be Second Lieut . 
Ensign R. C. Granville to be Lieut. by purchase, vice + 


49th Foot— Quartermaster C. Fraser, from the 59th Foot 





to be Quartermaster, vice H. Mayne, who retires upon half-pay. 59th Foot--Quarter- 
master Bernard M‘Donald, from half-pay of the 5th Foot, to be Quartermaster, wont 
Fraser, appointed to the 49th Foot 89th Foot—Capt. M. Cane, from the 20m 
Foot, to be Capt. vice A. Pigott, who retires upon half-pay of the 20th Foot 
93d Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. A. Macrae, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Demp- 


ster, promoted on the Staff. 95th Foot 
to be Capt. vice Minchin, who exchanges. 
from the 13th Foot, to be Capt. vice Auchmuty, who exchanges ; 
Ceylon Rifle Regt.— Capt. W. Minchin, from the 95th Foot, to be Capt. vice Wing, 
who exchanges. 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 


Capt. V. Wing, from the Ceylon Ritle Regt 
98th Foot—Capt. G. G. C. Stapylton, 








) Lieut. H. C. Cotton to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Hill, promoted ; Ensign G. E. Bulger to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cotte 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. C. Dempster, M.D. from the 93d Foot, 
Surg. of the Second Class, vice Burton, deceased. . 
Unattached—Lieut. R. H. O. Hoey, from half-pay 85th Foot, (Staff-officer of Pen- 
sioners,) to be Capt. without purchase. 

War-orrice, Nov. 8.—Ist Regt. of Drag. Guards— Lieut. G. Briggs to be Capt by 
purchase, vice Tuthill, who retires ; Cornet T. Nisbet to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Briggs. 3d Drag. Guards—Surg. H. Mapleton, M.D. from the 55th Foot, to be Surg- 
vice Stephenson, who exchanges. 1st Foot Guards—Capt. C. W. Randolph, from 
half-pay of the 5th Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice C. K. K. Tynte, who exchanges 
Scots Fusilier Guards— Ensign and Lieut. H. F. Drummond to be Lieut. and ( apt. 
by purchase, vice Powell, who retires ; H. C. Fletcher, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Drummond. 1st Regt. of Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. R. M‘Nab, 


m. 
to be Staff 
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Stamford, innkeeper—Dec. 6, Pretty, 
innkeeper— Dec. 2, Cooke, Manchester, 
woollen-manufacturer— Dec. 10, Knight, 
Tod, Liverpool, merchants—Nov. 29, 


Assist.-Surg. vice > Sinclair, who resigns. 





from half-pay Unatt. 


, Almondbury, manufacturers—Nov. 


To be grante d, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
‘ paper-maker—Dec. 4, Wilkinson, Ulver- 


Capt I. * O'Donnell, a the ‘96th Foot, one 


4, as to be Capt. by purchase, vice Manchester, size-manufacturer Dec. 2, 


9 


, commercial traveller—Dec. 2, E. and W. Round, 
Thompson, Goole, butcher—Dec. 3, Stid- 


Cary to be Lieut. by purchase , Vice Thom us. 
Surg. R. M‘Gregor to be Assist.-Surg. vice Macbeth, 
*, W. Gostling to be Lieut. 


Brandon, brewer; second div. of 2)d. 
(Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Cave, 


>. M. G. Quantrille ‘to be Lieut. without pur- 





1, vice Quantrille : + G. Thursday next, 


s] 








and three subsequent Thurs- 
John's Square, ironmonger; second 


subsequent Thursdays; Graham, Coleman 





Ensign w.Ww caccane a 


of 10s. Thursday next, and three 


leman Street—Stead, Melcombe Regis, grocer 


rhursdays; Graham, 





Roy: al Mil: c Col. “to be Ei nsign, wi ithout purchase, 





subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, 
tualler; second div. of j¢. Thur sday 
Coleman Street. 

Southside, Edinburgh, farmers, 





CURRENT. 





egpainted to the 64th Foot. 
rt, from the élst Foot, to be Surg. vice Ledingham, 

Monday | Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs 
. Jackson to be Capt. by purchase, | | + hed 





3 


Parson os to be Firs tL ieut. vice : Phittp tts, dec 


COMME RC L. AL 


PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Liver} pool, ship~ chandlers 














Cowie—Crossleys and Harper, Halifax, dyers 
, earthenware-manufacturers 
r as regards B. Chadwick 








, Essex, pulped-cloth-manufactur 
composition-orname nt-make 








Eierborough Court, printers. 
Bankruptcy ANNULLED. 


Closing Prices.) 








re | 974 re | 
Pe | 97 974 
964 oud | 02 96) 
ong | a ie 
21 214 2134 | 213) 
70 — — | = 
70 68 70 | 76 
0 pm 89 ' 88 — 
NDS 
tution dur ing the Week ending Friday Evening 
t Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct 108 
Mexican ° oS — | aj 
Michigan . ¢é— | —_— 
Mississippi (Sterling t= - 
New York (1558 5 - 3 
6 106 
Pennsylvania $5 =— 2 
POrUVIAN....6.ceeeee 4) 79} 
Portuguese 5 s7} 
, = = 
Russian es 110 
Spanish ist 
3 


‘ — 9 
Passi ve ° ° 5 


Deferred 


Venezuela Active 3 








solicitor, Lander, St. Mary-at-Hill, 


tion during the Week ending Friday Evening 








Reeves and Ricuarp HerpMan Dawson, Liverpool, spirit-dealers 


, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; 








Gustox, Leeds, woollen-draper 


| 
| 
| 
| 


26, Swainson and Birchwood, 








, riband-manufacturer 





, and two subsequent Saturdays ; 
Temple Street, Co grocer; f 





und two subsequent Satur- 








\ mr — oubsoque nt 





ScoTCH SEQUESTRATION.—Sharp, Glasgow, dealer in shares, Nov. 11 





PakTNERSHIPS DissoLvED. 





Cheese, 





and Lampard, Birmingham, tea-dealers and Crabtree, Bradford, 


MEAT 





» Live rool, mantfa ture rs ~ of Ei me rson s patent ceme mnt paint 








Harding and Whidborne, 





Banxs— ' 
Australasian ** | 2exd 
British North American | 43 

Colonial | — 
Commercial of London } 245 
London and Westminster 27 
London Joint Stock . - 
National of Ireland - 
National Provincial - 
Provincial of Ireland asy 
Union of Australia . 

u of London ,.. . | 13 

Mines— | 
Bolanos | — 
Hrazilian Imperial | — 
Ditto (St. John del Rey | 15 
Cobre Copper 32} 

MIScELLAN EO 
Australian Agric ultural... 155 
Canada ; al 
General Steam 27 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam 794 

yal Mail Steam 67 exd 
Suuth Australian . ove] 20} 
METALS Per ton 

Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0 0080 

, British Mars - 50 0 » 0 0 

d, British Pig 17 10 © 008 

wedish heg 13 15 0 to 
Nov. 8 
‘ ’ ‘ : 
Maple 28 to 30 | Oats, Feed 15tolé 
White — Fin 
Boilers Poland i7—18 
, Ticks, 25— Fine 18 ls 
26—28| Potato 20 — 21 
Indian Corn, 26—30 | Fine ., 21~—23 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Nov. 2 





Wheat 40s. 2d. | Rye 6d, 
Barley 24 i Beans i 
17 3 Peas 2 
PROVISIONS 
Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz 
Carlow, 41. 0s. to 4/. 2s. per cwt 
, Irish per cwt. 48s. to 50 
Cheshire 412 — 60 
Derby Plain “ -— 
York ° 60 — 76 


, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 














Heap or Carrum at 
s a SMiTHrie.o 

to 3 10 Mondar 

4 2) Beasts 4.304 

310 Sheep 25,080 

2 Calves ils 

-—-0 0 rigs 350 

, per 8 1b 
Woo! 

Down and half-bred Hogs per lb. 12d. to 1534 
rand Ewe ik — 12) 
Leicester Hogget and Wether 12 0 


Fine Combing 10} ll} 


Per Load of 36 Trusses 


GrorGr Crive SEARLE, 








SMITHFIELD Warecnaret., 
73s. to 75s 63s. to 70 
18 — 60 >— 0 
o— 0 o— 0 
a2 — 84 6a = 77 
21 — 27 18 =— 23 





GROCERIES 
, Bohea, fine perlb.* 0s.1d.to 0s 34 
gou, tine 2 - 1 6 


Suuc oe fine - 1 ds =—8 6 


J. r. King, Weils Row, 


” Bide dulph and Co lien ni tta Stre« 
: Good Ordinary . v4 


ag *; 


* Ia Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib 
fine (in bond) per ewt. 70s. to 100s 
7 = 60s, ud 


do, percwt 294. 1}d 





, Muscove 


| West india Molasses..... 13s. Od ide. 6d, 
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| RLS OVERLAND MAIL DIORAMA. 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, If, Regent 
Waterloo Place.—A Gigantic MOVING DIORAMA, Tila 


strat 



























































ing the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL te INDIA, depict 
ing every object worthy of notice on this highly interesting 
journey from Southampton to Madras and Calcutta, accompa 
nied by descriptive detail, and appropriate Music, is now 
OPEN DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at T I 
in the Evening at Eight o'Cl ! ! Stalls, 2s 
6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. which may be prev uly waged 
Doors n half an hour before each repre t Descriy 
tive ¢ lozgues may be had at the Gallery 
IFE IN INDLA, New Oriental Dio- 
4 rama, a Sequel to the “ Overland Route from Southamp 
ton to Calcutta The extraordinary succ “ t 
attended the exhil nD f the D uma f t ) 
land Route appearing to have resulted f 
interest taken by the Britis h publ in every whict 
relates to India » body of Artists f n « able 
ability have been engaged to paint a variety of encs 
illustrating the SOCIAL LIFE OF ENGI SHMEN IN 
INDIA, and the principal places which such } men 
accustomed to visit during the sojourn in 
paintings 0 1 seal f isf by i wt 
ntly set n ting, with a PI I a I tu 
ind suitabl 1 highly interest ’ wt Er 
tertainmen presented to the s uy, th 
23d of N i850, at WILLIS'S King 8 
t. James's \ ns ts hav eon le han t 
Lecturer, intima jua t with India ne 
tidently believed that the Entertainment w f 
unworthy sequel to t su D u f he ¢ 
Route Amonyst the enes depicted I 
the following—The Port and part of tl Tow 
the Trav e Ho y ! Ind r 
gzalow Lady Drav u I 
Huntin two pictur the I fan T H 
terior of an Officer's Quart ve Taj at A , I 
u tor W 
, m I 1 
t In is, T t V 
; y f Colabah; the ¢ i 
Hog Hunting in th deccan vo Vie Mad 
tomhous the Su rn ( 
Festival of the ( 1 Nat t lar f 
tive women; the leutta, &e. & I t 
meatitutir 1 perfe ry per I I 
Artists who have be ne mt work ‘ 
to and highly agprecie’ ad by the public ' 
1¢@ advantage consulting the p fuct 
undeniable authorities ym f n ha 
perintended the Paintings, viz., Sir C. Oy! ( 
man egy Luared, ¢ tain Bellew, Captaia Gri M 
Stoequeler lor t s, Captain W. Barnett, Mr. 1 
French, Mr Dani 1, Mr. Gaut il ut t I N 
Further particulars in future announcement 
(‘ANTI tBURY SETTLEMENT 
For One Pe nr imn for T Posta 
stamps, a Tract s, BRIEF IN RMA N 
ABOUT THE ¢ SETTLEMENT, w s 
Account of the Sou from wl f lufo t 
rived 
Published f he § t Cantert y 
! Ww. Fa t West Stran¢ 
Price One Penny 
( 1. The Founders of the ¢ ! Des 
f the Country i. The Plan of lonizati 1. Pa 
yut the Passa }. Progress to N 
1¢ Purchasers of Land—7. Contents of the Canterbury I 
" ~ f< rbury ( nis I i 
ol 1 sett is peculiarly aday 
( o rra iy b bta 1 f 
t) Ss ty of Canterbury ( ists, N \ i 
London 
(JANTERBUR) ‘'TLEMENT 
rhe Society of Canterbury Colonists sist 
time to time of persons intending t t Cante 
New Zealand eby invite strangers des f 
or themselves or others information about the S 
l ONVERSATIONAI MEETING 
ey Wenn? t the Colonists’ Roor ‘ A 
re ee m | till 4 o'clock Seats are 
Son Members of the Council attend every f i] i 
the purpose of answering inquiri 
oO half of the ¢ 
CHARLES SIMEON, ¢ 
Colonists’ Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrac 
November 6th 1850. 


HOR PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER 
BURY SI \ 


rTLEMENT MT n N 
Sh rRAVANCO! 
visioned by the Cant 
ith N ‘ I 

ht 
( 
s W 
‘ 




















! h l 
' lished 180 Policy -holders’ Cay s 
Annual Income, 148,01 s 
( paid the estat t of Ort 
I rhe t I harl ¢ 
D 
Frederick Squire, Esq. CA 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy Chairm 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq Thomas Maugh Es 
Cie Dac Esq William Os r,t 
Alex ler Henderson, M.D Apsicy itt, Es 
Witliam Judd, Esq George KR 1,1 
Sir] hard D. King, Bart rhe Rev. Ja 
I Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Capt. W id \ 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. Vv Dir 
P n—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S. 29,1 M 
Street, Montague S 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS A 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED 
ra he E t P 
f Bonus 
subseq y 
Date of Sun Original Premiuyw to be fur 
| Policy ist 
| —- a 
| £ tsa f 
| 1806 >" 79 10 Extinguis? ] 
} isil ly ditt i 8 
6 116 10 tt ll4 18 1 
P ‘RB I 
| I il w a 
Policy Sum Bor st f 
| No Dat Insur add he a 
| 
£ £ cos 
| 521 1807 900 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 ¢ 
3392 1820 ; 6000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 
Prospectuses and full particulars 1 may be obtain 





plication to the Agents of the Office in all the princ cipal tomes 
of the United Kingdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent Street 
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COMPANY OFESS 
Found 1 1826, and Incorporated Act of Pa nent this d 
Office in London M te Street $ sw ( utes f 
, s s s 2 e er 
Right Hon. Lord } } ME N Tous 
Abe e, Exq ( ‘ he 
ze ( \ s s * 
I Es > 
MG s TH EIDER DOWN QUILT; 
TQ) , t 1inment and Divis ‘ P t S > MWe 
ft 8 th \ xt. and 
' ! f 
, P. FI HEI S 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- ; 
RANCI IPANY: est \ P t [JARVEY'S FISH SAUCI EB Ease 
in 1834. 8, Wat I I 7 s s f 
Street, I bh Ss ( 
£ u i) s ad bs) 
L t WwW 
( 1 Grah n 
Charles Downes s D ( ! 
H.1 r Avar Es GH jues, bs a S 
E. L. Boyd, | ( M I 
‘ BR . , : { 
William 1 I Es A 
DQu 1 s7T Es Sa 
The bonus PETITE AND DIGESTIOV jw 
a S i ND “ 
As As 8 i 
and \ e First Five JAMES EPPS'S PREPARED ( 
) \\ l ‘ e - 
1 M " 
'UARANTEI 0 RENTS. rHE 
my PROJ Y ASSURANCE AND TRUS 
< 1 N ‘ ARA I 
NTS ‘ ‘ ~ 
t I 
per a who require t 
oe 4 : S'S PATI ‘ 
1 
. : years 
1? PARENTS AND GUAI LANS 
N 
\ re M N 
! 4 s 
PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF | 
I . > LIF? As 
LNCT 0 l \ . 
( 
QILVER TEA SERVICES of NEW 
’ ! rERNS 
VICES 
| 
a @ 
' \ \ N Nl ‘ 
i ARAN 
BS \ \TIONERS’ HALI (‘A RPI rs ROYAI VICTO 
(4 AT EXHIBITION ALMANACK 
NW gor 10 ( View of tt l 
i i f \ f v 
I u I AND GERMAN How 
s Six D x ; 
( f I 
I s I I ! 
H t it : 
iy 
st I ( 
“ rey H ( . 
al Ha & l ¢ ‘ 
N ‘ 
I uM 
r¥y w“ 
Che following a 











« N \ 
\ A. H Q s t, Sol WwW is iME. I 
, f t s 
‘ 
‘ M ( f Lily p t ‘ 
~— ‘ 4 \ < 
puite estore ! v Dp . s ca fu b b es . was 
This fact speaks too str ! teclf t juire commen Lo und Pills 
Be We WV J | s s t t 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL is iby A. I wp | int f t H 
i Sox Hattor : 1 : ’ ' , a a . 
- | 8 Establishme 4.8 1. Lor 
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skksellers, pt ce 108. 6d. 
+. “ ackwoop and Sons Edinburgh a . on 
THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES OF 
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THE ART OF CONVERSATION ; 
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e ( 
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MR. MARSTON’S NEW PLAY 
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Engravings, Map, &c 


PUNIAL R FRONTIER IN 1848-49, 
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Publist Ordinary to her Majesty 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—NEARLY 
READY. HEATH'S KEEPSAKI 
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\ l 4 I ! t Ihe 


‘hae RT ALBUM, for 1851 Fourteen 
PORTRAITS f I A wy 
Draw Joux Havre with Hist and 
Not ite. 21 ired 
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\\ ] ‘ 
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BOARDMAN ARITHMETI RULES AND 
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s M t " ( 
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M RK MU RR As°s G&S ST 
1 


OF RECENT WORKS. 
THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Sir Francis By Heap, Bart. Post 8yo. 12s 
Dedicated to the Women of England. 





2. 
MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, and DIARIES 
of ROBERT PLUMER WARD. By Hon. Epmuunp 
Puirrs. YVortrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


3. 

COMMENTARIES ON THE WAR IN RUS- 
SIA and GERMANY, 1812-13. By Hon. Colonel Carucarr. 
Diagramsand Plans. 8vo. lis. 

4. 

THE LION-HUNTER of SOUTH AFRICA; 
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